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THE COST OF DISTRIBUTION 


If the farmer could get the prices 
which the ultimate consumer of farm 
products pays, he would be a very 
happy man. If the ultimate consumer 
could buy farm products at the prices 
which the farmer receives for them, 
he would be very happy over it. If 
the manufacturer of farm machinery 
could get the prices for his products 
which the farmer pays, he would want 
to double his capacity in the next 
twenty-four hours. If the manufac- 
turer of clothing could get the prices 
which the retailer receives, he would 
want to double his output. 

The difference between what the 
producer of any kind of goods or pro- 
duce gets and what the ultimate con- 
sumer pays, is the cost of distribu- 
tion. In a country as vast as the Uni- 
ted States, with its factories for the 
most part in the eastern third, and 
its production of agricultural products 
and the consumption of the manufac- 
tured products largely in the western 
two-thirds, the cost of distr{bution 
must necessarily be great. Goods 
must pass through many hands before 
they reach the ultimate consumer; 
and raw material must pass through 
many hands before it is in shape for 
consumption. This problem of the 
cost of distribution is one of the most 





present administration has gone into 
this thing much more extensively; but 
—as all students of the problem fore- 
saw—it has run up against a snag, for 
the reason that there are some things 
the government can not do simply be- 
cause it is a government. 

Recently the department issued a 
circular giving an account of the 
methods that some farmers in Bed- 
ford county, Pennsylvania, have 
adopted for the purchase of supplies. 
About as soon as it was sent out, the 
department was flooded with letters 
from retailers, and was obliged to 
withdraw the circular and substitute 
another, the substance of which may 
be seen in the following letter from 
the assistant secretary of agriculture: 

“The rural organization service has 
had a great many inquiries from farm- 
ers’ organizations as to how to pur- 
chase codperatively. The service has 
not undertaken to give general and 
detailed information on that subject. 
However, a circualr describing the 
plan which has been working success- 
fully in Bedford county, Pennsylvania, 
was drawn up as a partial answer to 
such inquires. Beyond conveying in- 
formation of this kind, the rural or- 
ganization service has done nothing 
to help farmers in coodperative buy- 





to increase the wages, they, of course, 
meet with the opposition of the capi- 
talists who employ labor. It strikes 
us that, demanding a just wage, they 
should also organize for the purchase 
and distribution of farm products, and 
thus make the dollars they do receive 
go farther in supporting their fami- 
lies. The farmers can organize for 
codperative production, but they can 
not succeed beyond a certain point 
unless the consumers (and the labor- 
ing man is the greatest consumer of 
farm products) organize for the co- 
operative purchase of these products 
and their distribution. 

It is perfectly absurd that in a city 
like Des Moines there should be prob- 
ably two or three hundred grocers, 
each with one wagon or more, dis- 
tributing their goods all over the city 
and at an enormous cost. The editor 
one day happened to see four milk 
wagons standing on the corner where 
he lives, delivering a quart of milk at 
the same time to each one of four 
houses at that corner. You will find 
a grocer delivering his goods three 
miles from his store. Another grocer 
in the immediate neighbrohood of the 
buyer will be delivering his goods 
probably a mile or more to his cus- 
tomers. 








DOO? 





cents), for which we would have to 
pay a dollar in this country. Codp- 
erative distribution has forced down 
prices until the common people in that 
country live for far less money than 
in this. , 

Codperation is absolutely impossible 
except when the people themselves un- 
dertake it. The department of agri- 
culture can give them the facts, but 
the people themselves must do the 
codéperating. They will not do so until 
they are forced into it by circum- 
stances. We will come to this in 
time, but not very soon, and it will 
have to come gradually. 

We do not look for any decline in 
the price of farm products on the 
farm, but we do look for a decline in 
the price to the consumer, and to this 
extent a reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing. It will not be done by any out- 
side influence. The consumer must 
do his part, and the. producer his. The 
cost of distribution is entirely too 
great even for a country of such large 
area as the United States. Until this 
is done, we do not look for any great 
success in the schemes for codéperat- 
ive production in the cities and the 
manufacturing districts. For codéper- 
ative production of manufactured 
products must wait on the develop- 








Wheat Field of G. F. Teter, in Carroll County, lowa, Yielding 43 Bushels, Testing 62, on 37 Acres in 1913. 


serious problems of modern times. Un- 
der our conditions the solution of it 
is difficult, and requires the most care- 
ful thought on the part of producer, 
distributer and consumer. 

There is something wrong when 
food products, such as potatoes, or- 
anges, peaches, and small fruits, go 
to waste in certain sections, while the 
consumer in another section is crying 
for them and is willing to pay any de- 
cent price. In the Bible story, Adam 
laid the blame on Eve, and Eve laid 
the blame on the serpent. It is nat- 
ural for us to lay the blame on the 
other fellow. Hence the railroads 
which transport goods and produce 
come in for a great share of the blame 
for the high cost of distribution, which 
is the main element in the high cost 
of living. Yet when you come to get 
hold of the facts, while they do charge 
all that the traffic will bear, at the 
same time their charge is a small 
fraction of the total charge from pro- 
ducer to consumer. This proportion 
is larger, of course, in the case of 
farm products, because they are bulky 
and some of them perishable, than in 
the case of most manufactured goods, 
which are more compact and of high- 
er value in proportion to bulk. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, during Secretary Wil- 
son's term, undertook a study of mar- 
keting. The department under the 





ing. Wherever the question has aris- 
en in correspondence, farmers’ organ- 
izations have been advised to buy 
through the local impTement dealers, 
wherever the dealers are willing to 
act as their agents. 

“The rural organization service is 
not waging war against the middle- 
men or any other class. It is, how- 
ever, studying the whole problem of 
the purchasing of raw materials of 
farming, such as seeds, fertilizers, im- 
plements, etc. If there are more eco- 
nomical methods of purchasing this 
equipment or of selling farm products, 
than those now in vogue, it seems im- 
portant that information regarding 
these methods should be dfstributed.” 

The department can give the facts, 
which it no doubt will in time, and 
which will be of great value to the 
American people; but the moment it 
begins to encourage organization for 
cooperative purchase, it will at once 
develop the enmity of the middlemen. 
Until the consumers themselves or- 
ganize associations for codperative 
distribution, nothing will or can be 
done to lessen the cost of distribu- 
tion. 

It has been a great surprise to us 
for many years that the labor unions 
do not organize for codperative pur- 
chase and distribution of agricultural 
products. Instead, their constant aim 
is to increase wages. In their efforts 





The retailers might greatly reduce 
the cost if they would cooperate for 
distribution, and in some of the small- 
er cities they do. They will not, how- 
ever, until they are forced to do so. 
When the laboring men, through their 
unions, organize for the cooperative 
purchase of farm products, they will 
force the retail merchants to reduce 
their cost of distribution, but net be- 
fore. We have never noticed that 
any class of people in any country 
would codperate for either production 
or consumption until they were forced 
to do so by necessity. Denmark is 
the greatest codperative country on 
the face of the globe; but they did 
not undertake coodperation until they 
were compelled to do so by circum- 
stances. 

The English people, the townsmen, 
have gone to great lengths in coodp- 
erative distribution, and this is one of 
the main reasons why living is so 
much cheaper in Great Britain than 
in the United States. When we were 
there last year we were fed with 
meat, largely from America, and with 
bread made from wheat which came 
largely from America; and yet our 
hotel bills, including room and board, 
were just about what we would have 
paid for room alone in an American 
hotel of the same class. We could get 
an excellent lunch on the dining-car 
for two shillings and sixpence (sixty 





ment of a scheme of codperative dis- 
tribution; and even cooperative pro- 
duction on the farm must wait to 
some extent on the development of 
schemes for codperative distribution 
in the cities. 





The county representatives of the 
“better farming” section of the North 
Dakota experiment station are urging 
farmers of that state to work together 
in standardizing the farm products of 
the community. The thought is to 
adopt certain varieties of grains, for 
example, and certain breeds of live 
stock which are especially suited to 
the community, and endeavor to have 
the greatest possible number of farm- 
ers grow these varieties and breeds. 
It is much easier to get good buyers 
into a community where standard 
products are raised. Experience in 
communities scattered over the coun- 
try show the practicability of this and 
the profit from it. If there is a com- 
munity, for example, which is pro- 
ducing heavy draft horses of some 
particular breed so that a buyer can 
pick up a carload of fa‘rly uniform 
horses, the farmers of that commu- 
nity can be reasonably certain of se- 
curing better prices than wnere many 
different breeds are grown. The same 
is true with regard to breeds of cattle 
and varieties of potatoes, etc. 
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ADVERTI#EMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
ms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 


it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 





COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 





PuotTocrapus of farm scenes are gladly recelved, 
and will be reproduced if of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 

















Qvestions—Subscribers are at fiberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricuitural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posst- 














bie, either through the paper or by mail. Wedonot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postofiice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 
All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any Individual connected with It. 
Entered at Des Moines.lowa, as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1914, by the Wallace Pub. 
(oe. The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 
against reproducing any part without giving credit 
by adding ‘‘From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.”’ 




















Editorial Correspondence 


Colorado has made the same mis- 
take that Iowa did, and in fact most 
of the newer states, in providing for 
the support of the state by a general 
property tax. The state tax is limited 
by constitutional enactment to four 
mills. The revenues of the state, 
therefore, depend on the assessment 
of general property, and as general 
property is assessed locally, there is 
great variation, and an even greater 


variation in the local assessments 
than in Iowa. We learn that in one 
county the assessment for taxation 


was 10 per cent and in another coun- 
ty 40 per cent. 

Every county and every district is 
interested in putting the assessment 
as low as possible, in order to pay as 
little as possible of the four mills for 
state use. Conditions are even worse 
than in Iowa, for the board of equal- 
ization may equalize down but can not 
equalize up. Hence the state govern- 
ment is short of funds. To make mat- 
ters worse, the appropriations are 
classified. Class 1 receives its full 
amount; possibly Class 2 also. Class 
3, in which is included the agricul- 
tural college and similar institutions, 
gets possibly only part of its appro- 
priation out of what is left; while 
Classes 4 and 5 may get nothing at 
all. A worse system of taxation could 
hardly be devised or imagined. 

The state funds at the present time 
are very low. There is a large labor 
element in Colorado, and knowing of 
this low condition of the state funds, 
that portion of the labor element that 
believes in confiscating capital has 
taken advantage of this condition to 
inaugurate a fight betwixt labor and 
capital, which has had the most de- 
plorable consequences, as all of our 
readers who have read the daily pa- 
pers know. In fact, there are sections 
in the state where the state govern- 
ment has ceased to. be effective, and 
there is open warfare between those 
who believe that capital has some 
rights and those who believe it has 
none. The people of Colorado feel as 
though they are sitting on a volcano, 
which is liable to become active the 
moment the federal troops are moved 
from the coal mining sections. 

This is the fourth great strike in 
the three great coal mining regions 
of the state. In fact, until there are 
changes in the relations betwixt cap- 
ital and labor, the United States over, 
we must expect strikes in Colorado 
about every ten years. The first 
strike was in 1883-1884, when strike- 
breakers were imported, mostly non- 
English speaking foreigners of a 
much lower class. Ten years later 
these strike-breakers became _strik- 


_God’s will 





ers. Their places were filled by an- 
other group of strike-breakers, a still 
inferior class of men. Ten years later 
these men struck, and their places 
were filled by strike-breakers of more 
than twenty different nationalities. 
The low condition of the state funds 
gave the anarchistic element among 
the laboring men an opportunity to 
make a test between capital and la- 
bor. We have been told by men who 
have no special interest in either cap- 
ital or labor, who have investigated 
the subject, that the leaders in this 
strike actually believe they are doing 
in making this desperate 
effort to drive out capital, believing 
that the only man interested who has 
a right to the coal is the man who 
mines it. How the matter will end, 
no one can say. It is simply an out- 
break of a national disease. 

Colorado and the whole western 
country has an abundance of rain this 
year. The grass never looked greener 
nor more luxuriant on the plains. Ev- 
ery reservoir in the mountains and 
the foothills is full to overflowing, 
and the people bewail the loss of the 
vast amounts of water that go pour- 
ing down into the South Platte, For 
water is regarded as the life of that 
country, and the man who steals wa- 
ter is regarded as a felon. They feel 
that if he is shot in the act, no great 
crime has been committed. 

From Denver, I had a two-day ride 
to Spokane, and passed through one 
of the government reclamation proj- 
ects, where 35,000 acres of desert land 
is becoming a little paradise by the 
application of water. The irrigation 
farmer, however, has his problems— 
not always easy of solution. The corn 
belt farmer who goes onto an irriga- 
tion project has to forget about all he 
ever knew about farming, and learn 
new crops and new methods. He has 
to learn how to apply the right quan- 
tity of water and no more. A good 
many think that if a little is good, 
more is better. I am told that a man 
who is perfectly honest in everything 
else will steal water, if he thinks his 
crops need it. This is human nature. 

One of the main difficulties, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that the corn 
belt or wheat belt farmer has always 
been individualistic and does not 
readily codperate, which on _ small 
farms with neighbors nearby he must 
learn to do, if he is to farm success- 
fully. In time they learn, and learn 


as most of us learn things, when com- | 


pelled to do so. We have always be- 
lieved that the highest type of civi- 
lization known in America will be 
found in the irrigated sections, be- 
cause the population is comparatively 
dense, it is easy to have graded 
schools, social intercourse is easy, and 
many of the luxuries and conven- 
iences of life can be secured in this 
section much easier than they can 
out in the open country. I have seen 
no reason to change this opinion; but, 
like all good things, this higher type 
of civilization must come in gradu- 
ally and by the education of the indi- 
vidual farmer. 

Spokane is a lovely little city, said 
to have a population of about 120,000. 
Like all other western cities, it was 
over-boomed for a while, but is now 
recovering, as cities do in time. It 
has great timber resources. Some 
sections of the country contiguous are 
admirably adapted to the growth of 
fruit. Fruit growing was over-boomed. 
When I was there three or four years 
ago, they were setting out orchards 
by the section. Since that time there 
are fewer trees planted; they are bet- 
ter taken care of, and a beginning has 
been made in codperation for the mar- 
keting of the fruit. 

That whole Inland Empire, as east- 
ern Washington and part of Idaho is 
called, the country between the two 
great mountain ranges, expects to be 
very greatly benefited by the opening 
of the Panama canal, enabling them to 
ship a large part of their fruit to Pa- 
cific ports and market it direct to Aus- 
tralia, to the British Empire, and to 
the continent. 

There are two great farming sec- 
tions in that inland empire, one called 
the Palouse and the other the Big 
Bend. I visited the Palouse country 
perhaps ten years ago. It was given 
over to the production of small grain, 
mostly spring wheat, oats and barley. 
I visited a farmer, a distant relative 
of Mrs. Wallace, who had retired but 
had a large farm in the valley. I 
asked him what he grew on it, and 
he told me wheat. I said: “Have you 
any grass?” He replied: “Grass will 
not grow in this country.” I asked 





him to excuse me for a little while, 
and I brought him samples of timothy, 
alsike clover, white clover, orchard 
grass and alfalfa, gathered on the 
common, and said to him: “You are 
evidently mistaken, for I find grass 
growing on its own hook and without 
any help from you.” He replied: “I 
have been in this country forty years, 
and you have been here two hours. Do 
you mean to tell me that you know 
more about this country than I do?” 
I said: “Certainly. I propose to cut 
a day off my visit with you and go 
down to the college at Pullman, and 
see if they are not doing what I told 
you can be done in this section.” I 
did so, and that was my first visit to 
Pullman. 

My mission to Pullman this time 
was to take part in the exercises con- 
nected with the laying of the corner- 
stone of the James Wilson Agricul- 
tural Hall, a splendid new building 
dedicated to our friend James Wilson, 
in memory of the great work he has 
done in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Secretary Wilson is still living, 
and we hope he will live a long time; 
but it is a fine idea to dedicate this 
great building to his name while he is 
still living, and his memory after he 
is taken away from us. 

The college at Pullman is doing a 
magnificent work for this inland em- 
pire. It is demonstrating to the farm- 
ers there what can be done in the 
way of progressive farming. It does 
not use the bare fallow, that is, let- 
ting the land lie idle every other year 
and plowing it for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of weeds, especially wild oats. 
It grows a large acreage of corn on 
its splendid farm of several hundred 
acres, and is endeavoring to develop, 
and no doubt will in time, a type of 
corn adapted to that section. They 
tell me that corn grows very slowly 
in this altitude, from 2,500 to 3,000 
feet above sea level, where the nights 
are always cool, until along in August, 
when it grows more rapidly, but fails 
to mature and must be used for sil- 
age. We do not see why farmers in 
that section could not grow corn— 
which few of them do, however, in- 
stead of bare faHowing, and feed it 
off with sheep or put it in the silo, 
and then drill in their winter wheat. 
Winter wheat there, as almost every- 
where else, is taking the place of 
spring wheat. 

No one understands that country 
better than President E. A. Bryan, who 
has filled out his twenty-first year 
there, and is the oldest agricultural 
college president in the United States. 
There are about a hundred and twenty 
professors and teachers in the college. 
It has a splendid appearing lot of 
young people of both sexes. The col- 
lege has a fine equipment in the way 
of land and buildings, and will have 
very much to do in shaping the des- 
tinies of this inland empire. 

The Big Bend is a different kind of 
country. It has been a wonderful 
wheat country, and such great faith 
have the speculators had in wheat, 
that they have pushed its cultivation 
from the section of about eighteen or 
twenty inches of rainfali to the sec- 
tion of seven or eight inches, and 
with disastrous results. Wheat in 
this region of scant rainfall did well 
for two or three years, better than 
could be expected; but the time came 
when the vegetable fiber in the land 
was exhausted, and then a warranty 
deed would not hold it. Farmers in 
this section were obliged to abandon 
their farms. Mortgage companies 
held large amounts of this land, and 
-they were in despair. The agricultural 
college then took up the problem. 
They could not make it rain. Elijahs 
who could bring down rain from heav- 
en by prayer could not be found, and 
the only thing to do was to point out 
the limit beyond which a reasonable 
rainfall could not be expected, and 
to suggest after experimentation bet- 
ter methods of handling the soil and 
utilizing to the best advantage the 
rain that fell. No one who has not 
had experience can have any concep- 
tion of the problems which the col- 
lege must solve in a country of such 
varied elevation and rainfall and 
adaptation to different crops. 

I made the commencement address 
at Pullman. Among other addresses, 
I made one to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Spokane, a wonderfully wide- 
awake lot of chaps. Inclined some- 


times to be overly enthusiastic and 
to push the matters too far, they need 
the college, largely devoted to experi- 
mental work, to say to them: “Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther.” I 





have a very high opinion of the peo. 
ple of this inland empire. They are 
progressive, energetic, sometimes 
over-enthusiastic, but a sort of people 
well worth knowing. They will make 
a great country of it after a while, 
and all the greater after there are 
some first-class funerals among farm- 
ers and land owners who Can not keep 
step with the march of improvement, 
which is being forced upon all of us 
in the prairie sections, in the moun- 
tain states, and on the Pacific coast 
The improvement will be all the more 
lasting if made slowly and conserva. 


tively. 
HENRY WALLACE. 





Things That Go Together 


There are some things that most 
naturally go together; for example, 
good schools, good churches, and good 
farming. Bad farming, poor schools 
and weak churches go together. The 
country that has poor schools and 
poor churches is usually a country of 
poor farmers—poor farmers not in the 
sense of failure to produce crops, but 
failure to make a proper use of the 
crops which they do produce, in mak- 
ing life worth living in the country. 

When we come to the details of 
farming, there are some things tha: 
naturally go together. We have tried, 
for example, to get farmers to test 
and weigh their milk, to find out what 
their cows are doing, to weed out the 
poor cows and get good ones in their 
places. We have never succeeded to 
any very great extent in getting farm- 
ers to do this, because there are cer- 
tain things that must go togther in 
order to get the result we aim at. The 
farmer is not likely to improve the 
milking qualities of his herd of cattle 
unless he puts up a silo, so as to have 
proper feed for dairy cows. Putting 
up a silo, nowever, is not sufficient 
He must feed the cattle a balanced 
ration. This is not suincient unless he 
has a clean stable, and even this wil! 
not solve the question unless he has 
it well ventilated and lighted. When 
you get all these things, you will find 
that the poor cow will go out and the 
good cow come in. These things go 
together. 

An eighty bushel crop of corn does 
not come in without something else 
with it. What else? Thorough culti- 
vation. But that will not do it alone 
We must have a supply of vegetable 
matter in the soil, and to get that we 
must have a rotation of crops and 
grow clover or alfalfa or both. To get 
the good out of these, we must have 
live stock; and to make live stock 
profitable we nust have better breed- 
ing and better feeding. These things 
all go-together. You can’t have one 
without the other; and you can’t have 
any of them until the farmer has the 
ideal in his mind and has determina 
tion to realize that ideal. 

We can not get any one good thing 
without at the same time working for 
other good things that go with it. If 
we get some bad thing, usually a lot 
of other bad things will come with it 
There are certain things, both bad and 
good, that go together. 

There are certain things that can 
not be obtained by the _ individual 
alone. For example, you can’t get a 
good school unless farmers get togeth- 
er. When we get a good school in the 
country, and the children are educated 
in the line of farming so as to make 
good farmers out of them, as well as 
good boys and girls, then naturally 
they will want a good church. When 
farmers get ogether on these lines, 
they will get together on every other 
good thing. The first thing is to get 
themselves together, and learn to un- 
derstand each other, and to sympa- 
thize with each other, and to help eaci 
other. Then the other good things 
will naturally follow. 





Rape in Corn 


A Missouri correspondent intends to 
sow rape in corn, and asks us if the 
rape will lessen the yield of corn. 

We think not. If the corn is a ful! 
stand, and gives promise of a fifty- 
bushel yield, the rape will not do muck 
till frost kills the corn, when it will 
grow at a surprising rate. If the stand 
is thin, the rape will make consider- 
able growth, and will furnish a vari- 
ety of feed for hogging down, and be 
good feed until late frost comes. We 
would sow about four pounds to the 
acre. 
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To Thresh From the Shock 
or From the Stack 


Harvest is but a few weeks off, and 
it is time to determine how we will 
handle it. Shall we thresh our grain 
from the shocR, or shall we stack it 
and thresh it at our convenience? 
There are sections of the United 
States, and much of it in our territory, 
where there is no necessity for mak- 
ing a decision. Farmers will be com- 
pelled to thresh from the shock. Wher- 
ever either spring wheat or winter 
wheat is grown in large areas, where 
help is scarce, where there is compar- 
atively little danger from damage by 
rains, and where the necessities of the 
farmers compel them to realize on the 
crop as soon as possible, there is no 
use raising the question of whether 
they shall thresh from the shock or 


the stack. They will be obliged to 
thresh from the shock. 
Conditions, however, are entirely 


different in the humid section. Here 
the acreage of both spring and winter 
wheat is much smaller. There is much 
more likelihood of damage from allow- 
ing the grain to stand in the shock; 
and we have no hesitancy in saying 
that it is poor policy for the farmer in 
Iowa, eastern Kansas or Nebraska, or 
Minnesota, to shock his grain and wait 
till the thresher gets around. Of 
course, that is the easy way of get- 
ting the grain into the bin, but it isa 
wasteful way. There is always more 
or less danger of damage in the shock. 
We have known wheat, after stand- 
ing in the shock for a couple of weeks, 
to be put out of condition by rains for 
a week or ten days longer. Then ifa 
hot sun comes, you have the grain in 
the top sheaves bleached, and more or 
less damage from birds and wind. If 
the land has been seeded down to clo- 
ver, you have the clover killed under 
the shock. 

There is another reason why farm- 
ers in the eastern portion of the win- 
ter wheat and spring belts should not 
thresh out of the shock. Farmers in 
the newer sections are obliged to 
adopt that method. They are also 
obliged to force their grain on the 
market; and the result is that we have 
a more or less glutted market. This 
year the glut is likely to be unusually 
great. There is every indication now 
that we will harvest the banner wheat. 
crop of the century. The Hessian fly 
may do damage. There may be rust 
in the north of the spring wheat belt, 
and there may be rust in Canada; but 
there is scarcely any likelihood of 
there being less than seven or eight 
hundred million bushels of wheat 
grown this year. The optimists on the 
board of trade estimate a billion, but 
that is unreasonable. At any rate, we 
ar: pretty sure to have a great wheat 
crop, and somebody must hold that 
crop until it is fit for market. The 
folks in the newer sections can’t do 
so. Why, then, should the farmers of 
the humid section rush their wheat to 
market, and in such shape that it must 
be sold as soon as possible, because it 
has not been properly dried? 

It seems to us there is every rea- 
son this year why the farmers who 
can do so should hold their wheat off 
the market until the glut is past. 
Farmers in the corn belt proper— 
whether they grow winter wheat or 
spring wheat—are not now obliged to 
rush their grain to market. Wheat 
porperly cured in the stack, put in a 
good granary, and kept free from in- 
sects and vermin, will keep one, two, 
or even three years, if necessary. 
“Good as old wheat in the mill” was 
a common proverb in our boyhood. 

Why not stack your grain? In or- 
der to do so, it will be necessary to 
have agreement among the neighbors. 
If the majority of the farmers in the 
community thresh out of the shock, 
then the individual farmer will be 
obliged to do so or wait until the 
thresher is through, which may be a 
month or two. Call a meeting of your 
neighbors, talk this matter over, and 
agree to stack the grain and thresh 
when most convenient. The thresher- 
man would rather that some communi- 
ties at least should stack their grain. 
Then when he is through threshing 
from the shock, he can thresh the 
stacked grain. 

In passing through Scotland last 
year, in the month of June, we saw 
here and there stacks of wheat. We 
inquired, Why these -stacks in the 
month of June, six weeks before har- 








vest? We were told that this is the 
way the Scotchman keeps his wheat. 
They know how to stack in that coun- 
try; they know how to thatch. They 
know that wheat stacked properly and 
thatched properly is just as safe as in 
a granary. 

We notice in traveling through the 
country, that there are neighborhoods 
in which we see the grain all stacked, 
and other neighborhoods in which peo- 
ple thresh out of the shock. We are 
sure that those who come to an under- 
standing with each other and stack 
their grain, get more money because 
selling grain of a higher quality, and 
with very little more labor than those 
who follow the primitive way of 
threshing out of the shock. 

The section we have spoken of is a 
well settled country, a rich country. 
Anywhere from central Nebraska east 
to Ohio, the farmers are in good finan- 
cial condition. They are not obliged 
to dump their wheat or oats on the 
market, and thus flood the United 
States and other countries with the 
grain, as we will do with wheat this 
year unless we hold back part of the 
crop. The people to hold back are 
those who are able to do so, and who 
would suffer the most by threshing as 
soon as possible and rushing it to 
market. Somebody must carry this 
wheat until it is consumed. The cheap- 
est place to carry it is in the stack or 
in a good, clean, well ventilated and 
well protected grain bin. 





National Conservation 


When the third national conserva- 
tion congress met at St. Paul and 
won its first great battle for the 
proper conservation of the public re- 
sources, the subject was very vividly 
in the mind of the public; but the 
public is likely to forget unless re- 
minded from time to time, and is apt 


to feel that, the victory once won, con- 
servation is safe. At the last meet- 
ing of the congress, in Washington, 
last October, another great step was 
taken in the interest of the people. 
The people really do not know how 
fierce that fight was. The delegations 
from several states were packed in 
the interests of the water power com- 
panies, which were out in full force; 
and had it not been for the prepara- 
tory work done by that conservation 
congress, conservation would have 
met with signal defeat instead of a sig- 
nal victory. 

Another’ great victory achieved 
since is the passage of what is known 
as the Wickersham-Chamberlain bill, 
which authorizes the president to con- 
struct and operate a line of railroad 
in Alaska from the coast to the coal 
fields, the only possible way of devel- 
oping tne resources of Alaska. 

Another victory is the breaking up 
of the monopoly obtained by the wa- 
ter power interests of California by 
the passage of what is known as the 
Hetch-Hetchy grant, against which 
earnest opposition was made by many 
sincere but misguided men, on the 
theory that it would spoil the beauty 
of the Yosemite valley. 

Congress is now pushing various 
bills which will enable the country to 
realize the fruits of victory, and has 
succeeded in defeating a very bad bill, 
which would have given one of our 
railroad companies 2,000 acres of coal 
land, of which the appraised price 
fixed in the bill was $82,000, but 
which on investigation it was discov- 
ered would be worth $30,000,000 to 
the grantees. If this bill had become 
a law, it would have been a reversal 
of the coal leasing policy on which 
the government has wisely entered. 
Carrying out this policy, a bill is be- 
fore congress providing for the leas- 
ing of coal and coal lands in Alaska 
in tracts up to 5,120 acres, on an ade- 
quate royalty basis, and providing for 
readjustment of terms and conditions 
at the end of twenty years, and con- 
taining safeguards against monopoly, 
speculation and assignment. It per- 
mits the development of elaims of ten 
acres for free domestic coal supply. 

Another bill before congress pro- 
vides for the safeguarding of radium 
lands in our country, which would 
have been entirely monopolized by 
great corporations, which have al- 
ready filed five hundred claims. There 
is but a very small amount of radium 
known to exist in the world, and most 
of it is in the United States. The sup- 
posed value of radium in the treat- 
ment of cancer is so great that the 





monopoly of these lands by corpora- 
tions would be a public calamity. 

Another bill provides for the leas- 
ing of water powers on public lands 
for fifty years, irrevocable except for 
breach of conditions, so as to provide 
attractiveness and security for invest- 
ment, but revocable thereafter by the 
government and upon payment to the 
grantee of the appraised value of the 
works. 

It will not be long before we will 
hear complaints all along the Missis- 
sippi against the company which has 
secured for all time to come the water 
power at the lower rapids near Keo- 
kuk. President Roosevelt once told 
us that the worst mistake of his ad- 
ministration was the signing of that 
bill. 

Another important bill is that in- 
troduced by Kent of California, pro- 
viding for the division of the public 
range into grazing districts, to be 
fixed by the president. It provides 
also for the control of the grazing 
in order to prevent over-grazing, and 
for eradicating poisonous plants and 
wild animals which prey upon live 
stock. The supply of feeders for the 
farmers in the corn belt will depend 
largely upon the passage of this bill. 

The above are some of the things 
whieh the conservation congress is 
deeply interested in. To no other liv- 
ing man are the people indebted so 
much for the conservation of our coal 
and radium, our water powers, and 
even our soil fertility, as to Gifford 
Pinchot, now candidate for senator 
from Pennsylvania. We are satisfied 
that he is seeking this position not 
simply for the honor of it, but be- 
cause it will give him more power in 
carrying out the work to which he is 
giving his life. 





Extension Work in the 
Penitentiary 


Professor Bray, of the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College, has for two years 
been carrying on extension work of 
the college in the state penitentiary 
of that state. Of course the work is 
not strictly agricultural, nor purely 
scientific, but along the line of the 
mechanic arts. Professor Bray visits 
the pentitentiary in person once a 
month, and also keeps in touch with 
the prisoners through letters. — 

This may be considered as an ex- 
periment as yet; but it is a very hope- 
ful one, to say the least. If a man 
has committed a crime and has been 
sent to the penitentiary, it is certain- 
ly worth while to attempt to reclaim 
him, which the state does by provid- 
ing chaplains. Most of these men are 
sent to the penitentiary as boys of 
twenty-five and under; and _ unless 
they have learned some trade, some- 
thing by which they can support them- 
selves after they are free again, the 
great chances are that they will be 
“dead ones.” So far as society is con- 
cerned, it is worth while to try to save 
them. The law has done its work on 
the prisoner. The gospel is trying to 
do its work; and if he can be interest- 
ed in something that will take his 
time and develop his skill, and give 
him hope for the future, it is surely 
worth while. 

What an insane, idiotic thing is our 
method of dealing with those that go 
wrong. A boy goes wrong, is tempted 
to steal, is tempted to drink, and com- 
mits. some offense against society. He 
is put in jail. We let him consort 
with bums and vags and hardened 
criminals, and make him worse than 
before. We send him to the peniten- 
tiary, and any penitentiary sentence 
is likely to become a death sentence. 
We let him spend years in compara- 
tive idleness, or if his conduct is bad, 
in solitary confinement. The great 
danger is that we harden him against 
the law and against society, and make 
him resolve to get vengeance as soon 
as he is free. 

Why not appeal to his better nature 
and instincts? Why not give him an 
opportunity to reform, and fit himself 
for a decent life? Why not hold out 
to him the hope of employment, if 
necessary, by the state in some of its 
departments, in case he does reform 
and fits himself for work? The whole 
discipline of the state should be not 
so much to punish men as to reform 
them. If Professor Bray can do this 
kind of work successfully in Kansas, 
and we believe he can, there is no 
good réason why it should not be 
taken up in every other state in the 
Union. 





A Word to Our Corres- 


pondents 


One of the best assets of a paper is 
its wide-awake correspondents, not 
professional or paid correspondents, 
not men who write for the sake of 
writing or the return it brings, but 
men who either wish to ask informa- 
tion or give their views on some 
subject that has been under discus- 


sion in our columns or elsewhere. 

With regard to the first: In asking 
for advice on any subject, please give 
all the facts as far as possible. We 
have had letters saying: “My sheep 
are sick; what shall I do for them?” 
How on earth are we to know? We 
don’t know how many sheep the man 
has, nor what condition they are in. 
We don’t know the symptoms. In 
asking advice on any subject, please 
state in the fullest way possibile all 
the facts bearing upon it, and thus 
give us a basis for advice or at least 
an opinion. You can’t be too particu- 
lar about this. Don’t worry about the 
spelling or grammar. We like to see 
good spelling, but sometimes think it 
will soon be one of the lost arts. We 
like good grammar and punctuation, 
so as to clearly bring out the mean- 
ing, but in these cases we are after 
the facts. We can fix up the rest, if 
there is any fixing to be done. 

Not infrequently we_ get letters 
from young men who are having some 
difficulty or misunderstanding with 
their fathers. They, of course, pre- 
sent only their side of the case, how- 
ever fair they may mean to be. Be- 
fore we can give them advice, we 
must imagine ourselves in the fath- 
er’s place, and guess at his motives. 
The proper thing to do is to talk to 
the father about it. A good heart-to- 
heart talk will often remove the diffi- 
culty, if both mean the right thing. 
If not, let us know the father’s side 
as well, and what the mother thinks 
about it. We may then be able to 
give advice that is of some value. 
Otherwise, we must refuse to give it 
at all. 

Let no boy think that his troubles 
with the land or anything else are of 
no importance to other people, of no 
importance to the public. In them- 
selves they may not be; but they gen- 
erally furnish typical cases of trou- 
bles that are more or less common. 
Therefore, don’t hesitate to write us 
about them. We publish no man’s 
name in the paper unless authorized 
to do so, and give no indication as to 
where he lives except the name of 
the state. Letters between publish- 
ers and subscribers are often by their 
very nature confidential, and will be 
so regarded. 

Write only on one side of the paper. 
Usually one sheet of writing paper, 
or at most two or three, will hold about 
all it is necessary to write. Write 
plainly, so that it can be read easily, 
and be sure you put down your exact 
meaning. Then sign your name to it. 


The Green Bug in Small 
Grain 
The green bug is again causing 
trouble this year. One of our readers 
has brought in several heads of rye 
and wheat on which these little green 


lice are feeding. Our friend wished 
to know if these bugs would seriously 
damage his wheat, and if they would 
be bad again next year. We told him 
that the green bug is often common 
after a mild winter, such as last win- 
ter, but that it rarely becomes numer- 
ous enough to cause serious damage 
because of the large number of insect 
parasites which feed on it. Our friend 
told us that he had seen in wheat a 
little slender, flat, four winged fly 
which he suspected had something to 
do with the lice. We looked this mat- 
ter up in a government bulletin, and 
found that there is such a fly which 
is parasitic upon the lice. After the 
lice have been killed by this parasite, 
the remains of their bodies make lit- 
tle brown spots. On close examina- 
tion we were able to find several of 
these brown specks which were evi- 
dently lice killed by the fly parasite. 

We told our friend that there was 
really nothing for him to do, and that 
the chances were that before next 
year the parasites of the fly would 
have developed sufficiently so that 
the lice would not bother him greatly. 
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them away from home for it. The av- | ter drying, the seed should be kept in | ineh. lengths, and in this way kept 
Rural School Graduates erage boy or girl fifteen years of age | a cool, dry place, until a week or ten out the mice. 


We hear a good deal during the 
month of June about the commence- 
ment exercises of colleges and univer- 
sities. We read that so many gradu- 
ate, or to speak more correctly, are 
graduated from different colleges, uni- 
versities and high schools; but we do 
not hear anything about rural school 
graduates. They just finish the course, 
pass the examination, and receive a 
certificate of work done from the 
teacher of their school. 

It has occurred to the superintend- 
ent of Clinton county, Iowa (and per- 
haps to other county superintendents), 
to make some fitting recognition in a 
public way of the work done by those 
who finish the rural school course. 
This has been going on for twelve 
years in Clinton county. This year 
the graduating class numbered ninety, 
thirty-two Doys and fifty-eight girls. 
Parents of limited means often dread 
these graduating exercises on account 
of the expense in the way of dress. 
The Clinton county parents have 
solved this problem by adopting the 
suggestion of Superintendent Farrell 
for a neat, inexpensive and practical 
dress. Our readers may be interested 
in knowing just what these boys and 
girls wore, and we quote from the re- 
port: 

“The girls wore a middy blouse 
costume—blue_ skirt, white blouse 
trimmed in blue, white stockings, and 
white shoes. The boys wore blue 
trousers, white shirt or shirt-waist, 
blue tie, white shoes. The entire class 
wore white canvas hats with a nar- 
row band of red. The general satis- 
faction to all, pupils, parents, teach- 
ers, superintendent, and the public, at 
the pretty appearance of this class 
of ninety, staged in a neat, practical 
and inexpensive dress, put to flight 
any pangs experienced by pupil or 
mother in sacrificing to the good of 
all the desire to appear or have her 
daughter appear in an elaborate and 
expensive gown.” 

What could be nicer than that; 
and particularly when we are told that 
a number of the members of the class 
made their own suits. As their aver- 
age age is only a little over fifteen, 
the youngest being under thirteen and 
the oldest under eighteen, we doubt 
not they had assistance from their 
mothers or older sisters. 

There were fifty-six rural schools 
represented in this class, and every 
township but one. It is interesting to 
note what these young folks are plan- 
ning to do. Each was asked: “Do 
you expect to attend school next year; 
and if so, where?” Fifty-five expect 
to go away from home to school next 
year; eighteen do not intend to go to 
school; eight are undecided; nine are 
going to review work in the home 
school. Of this thirty-five who do not 
expect to attend school next year, sev- 
enteen would go to high school if 
there were one near home. Of the 
boys, twenty-three said they were go- 
ing to be farmers, one a veterinary, 
one a doctor, one a lawyer, two ma- 
chinists, one an aviator, two engin- 
eers, and one “just nothing.” We are 
sorry for this last boy. Of the fifty- 
eight girls, fifteen are going to be 
home and house keepers, fourteen 
teachers, seven dressmakers, three 
milliners, four musicians, four music 
teachers, six office work, one nurse, 
one domestic science teacher, one 
teacher of elocution, one clerk, and 
one “don't know.” 

It is interesting to get an expression 
of what is going on in the minds of 
these rural schog] graduates. It will 
be noticed that but nine of them ex- 
pect to get any additional training in 
the home school, and these expect to 
review during the winter’ season. 
What they get out of this work will 
depend mainly on the sort of teachers 
they have in the schools. Fifty-six 
are going away to nearby town 
schools or to boarding schools. Pupils 
in the various town schools of Clinton 
county passed the same examinations, 
and all but two of them expect to at- 
tend high school in their home town 
the next year. What conclusion should 
be drawn from this. Obviously this, 
that the patrons of the rural schools 
should provide for higher education in 
the schools of the open country. 

In reporting these exercises Super- 
intendent Farrell adds: 

“There is not a rural community in 
Clinton county but could make money 
and save the boys and girls to the 
country home by bringing advanced 
schooling to them rather than sending 





and older is a valuable farm asset. 
Add to his or her usefulness on the 
farm mornings and evenings the cost 
of sending him or her away to school, 
and we can get the matter down to a 
dollars and cents basis.” 

It has been estimated by those who 
have gone into the matter fully and 
carefully that about one per cent of 
the farm-born are taken care of by the 
agricultural and other colleges; that 
the high schools take care of about 5 
per cent. The rest get no further ed- 
ucation than what is provided in the 
rural school, which in the state of 
Iowa has an average attendance of 
twelve, one teacher teaching all the 
grades. We submit that this is a 
grievous injustice to the children born 
on the farm; and if we are to have a 
rural civilization worth while, we must 
provide not merely for better educa- 
tion, the so-called higher education, 
but for education that fits for farm 
life and imbues them with love for the 
country and its ways instead of love 
for the town and its ways. 





Sorghum as Roughage 


There will no doubt this year, as in 
many years past, be portions of a 
field, and sometimes whole fields, that 
for various reasons can not be plant- 
ed to corn in time to secure a full or 
even a partial crop. We know of no 
better use to which this land can be 
put, where stock farming is carried 
on, than to growing sorghum. This 
is particularly true of lands that have 
failed to be put in corn because they 
needed drainage. 

Sorghum need not be planted until 
the time of corn palnting is past. It 
should be planted on a well prepared 
seed bed at the rate of 70 to 100 
pounds to the acre; that is, when 
sown for hay or forage. It should 
not be covered more than half an 
inch, or an inch at most, and that is 
all that is necessary until the time 
for harvesting comes. It comes up 
delicate at first, but very soon crowds 
out weeds and other grasses. It 
should not be harvested until after 
the first frost. It should be cut with 
a mower, piled up in as large cocks 
as possible after being wilted, and let 
alone until it is ready to be fed from 
the field. 

Rich Iand will grow anywhere from 
four to six tons of sorghum forage 
per acre. On account of its excessive 
water content, it will not have more 
dry matter than from two to three 
tons of timothy hay; but in feeding 
value for caftle or sheep is equal to 
the hay. 

We do not advise it as a general 
crop, but eight or ten acres of sor- 
ghum will not come amiss on any 
stock farm. It is possible also to use 
it as winter pasture. In this case, 
however, it should be planted in 
rows, which can best be made by us- 
ing a corn planter and splitting the 
rows. Plant at the rate of fifteen to 
twenty-five pounds per acre. It needs 
cultivation but once, and should be 
let alone until snow covers the ground 
—when it will make an excellent win- 
ter pasture for either horses or cattle. 

The great objection to sorghum is 
the difficulty of growing any small 
grain crop after it. Therefore, it is 
best on wettish land to grow it year 
after year. Care must be taken that 
live stock are not allowed to eat it 
until after the seed is well formed 
and it begins to turn brown. This 
caution is particularly pertinent west 
of the Missouri river, or rather in the 
drier sections of middle Kansas and 
Nebraska and the western Dakotas. 





Russian Mulberry From Seed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I wish to propagate Russian mul- 
berry. Can it be done with cuttings 
or from seed? If it is done from seed 
when should the seed be planted? Is 
it best to start them in the fall or to 
keep them till spring?” 

It is possible to propagate Russian 
mulberry cuttings, but it is considered 
better to plant the seed, for the seed 
grows more easily than the cuttings 
and generally produce better trees. 
The method as advised by the forestry 
service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is as follows: 

“The seed may be separated by 
crushing and washing the berries. Af- 





days previous to sowing. The seed 
may be sown as soon as it ripens, but 
generally the practice is to wait until 
the following spring, so that the seed- 
lings will have an entire season in 
which to grow before the coming of 
cold weather. The seed should be 
sown in fresh, fertile soil, and cov- 
ered not more than half an inch. 
About one to two weeks are required 
for germination. Better results are 
obtained by mixing the seed with 
moist sand and keeping the mixture 
in a warm place until germination be- 
gins. The sand and seed can then 
be sown together on a well prepared 
bed. The bed should be covered with 
an eighth of an inch of loam. The 
growth during the first season will be 
enough to bring the seedlings to the 
proper size for transplanting to the 
permanent site the following spring. 





Cane, Millet and Cowpeas 
for Silage 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I would like to know what kind 
of silage cane, millet and cowpeas 
would make. At what stage should 
the millet be cut for hay or silage?” 

Cane or sorghum probably makes 
the best silage of these three plants. 
Experiments at the Kansas station in- 
dicate that cane silage is practically 
equal to corn silage. The important 
thing in putting up cane silage is to 
delay cutting until the seeds are prac- 
tically ripe. When put up green it 
makes sour silage. 

Cowpeas put in the silo alone do not 
make first-class silage, but mixed with 
cane or corn they are excellent. The 
great advantage of cowpeas is that 
they are very rich in muscle building 
material, and in this way greatly im- 
prove the quality of the silage. 

We know of no experiments with 
millet for silage. The indications are 
that, mixed with cane and cowpeas, 
it woud make first-class silage. When 
cutting millet for hay we aini to cut it 
when in bloom and before any seeds 
are formed. This is because of the 
fact that when the seeds begin to 
form and the bristles of the heads be- 
gin to harden, there is likelihood of 
it causing digestive trouble. When 
millet is to be put up for silage, how- 
ever, we suspect that the best plan 
would be to wait until the seeds are 
just passing out of the dough stage 
and are becoming hard. It is a gen- 
eral rule in cutting silage crops to 
wait until the crop becomes almost 
ripe. It seems to be better to put the 
forage in too dry and add water if 
necessary than to put it in too green. 
When forage is put into the silo too 
green it is likely to sour. 


Regional Banks 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell me what se- 
curity and what rate of interest farm- 
ers will be required to pay to get 
loans from the regional reserve banks 
and when will they be ready for busi- 
ness?” 

Our subscriber has the wrong idea 
of these regional banks. Farmers will 
not deal with them direct at all. The 
banks that are members of the sys- 
tem will be able to secure loans from 
these regional banks on notes which 
they carry for their customers, and 
which are approved by the regional 
banks. This will make it easier for 
local banks to get money in times of 
pressure, but the people will not deal 
directly with these regional banks. 








Mice in Oat Hay 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“There is a preparation that can 
be sprinkled through sheaf oats in a 
barn to keep mice from destroying 
the oats, and yet is not injurious to 
stock. I have forgotten the name of 
this preparation. Can you tell me 
what it is and how much to use?” 

The destruction by mice is the big 
objection to oat hay. Several years 
ago we put the proposition up to our 
readers, and had quite an extensive 
discussion. The method in most com- 
mon use by our readers is to scatter 
a gallon and a half of air-slaked lime 
over each ton of oat hay as it is put 
in the barn. One of our readers said 


that he cut the oat hay up into half- 





No effective method was offered of 
killing the mice after they got into 
the hay. We suggested using carbon 
bisulphide, first making the mow air. 
tight. We advised placing the carbon 
bisulphide in shallow pans at five or 
six different places over the top of 
the mow, precautions being taken of 
course not to breathe much of the bi- 
sulphide vapor or to have a light of 
any sort near it. The theory is that 
the bisulphide gas, being heavier than 
air, sinks through the hay, and the 
poison fumes drive away the mice 
We do not know of anyone who has 
tried this plan in actual practice. We 
would be glad again to hear from our 
readers as to methods they find suc- 
cessful in dealing with mice in oat 
hay. 


The Beet Sugar Situation in 
the United States 


Fortunately for the beet sugar in- 
dustry of the United States, the cam- 
paign beginning in the fall of 1913 
proved to be the largest on record. 
There were 580,000 acres of beets, av- 
eraging 9.76 tons to the acre, contrib- 
uting to 71 factories. From the five 
and a half million tons of beets, these 
factories made 733,401 pounds of re- 
fined sugar, the average percentage 
of sugar in the beets this year being 
12.96 per cent. Never before have the 
beet sugar factories of the United 
States manufactured such a _ large 
amount of sugar. 

In 1913 and 1912, from 75 to 80 per 
cent of the sugar produced in conti- 
nental United States was made from 
beets. The rest of the sugar was 
made from sugar cane, grown mostly 
in Louisiana. Continental United 
States at present produces about 25 
per cent of the sugar consumed at 
home. The rest of it comes for the 
most part from Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and Cuba. 

It may be that the reduction in su- 
gar will put the 71 beet sugar factories 
in the United States out of business. 
It is to be hoped, however, that these 
factories will be able to adjust them- 
selves to changed conditions. It is 
encouraging to know that they had 
such a successful season last fall. 


Wild Carrot in a Meadow 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is it safe to turn sheep into a mea- 
dow where wild carrots are growing?” 

The wild carrots in our correspond- 
ent’s meadow will nof hurt his sheep 
if they eat them. This is coming to 
be one of Iowa’s worst weeds, but, for- 
tunately, it is quite easy to keep con- 
trol of. Clean cultivation for a year 
or two will get rid of it. In pastures 
and along roadsides, Where cultivation 
is not practical, spraying with iron 
sulphate solution, at the rate of one 
pound of the iron sulphate to a barrel 
of water, will kill this weed. The ap- 








- plication should be made before the 


plant blooms. The wild carrot is the 
plant from which the Tultivated vari- 
ety has been developed. 
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| Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST LOCOMOTIVE. The power that is depicted in the lines of this powerful engine will set most people thinking of the great strides which have been made siice the first locomotive 
startled the people who lived along the line of the first railroad. Instead of having one driving wheel, this, the ““Centipede” locomotive, has twenty-four. Eight of these wheels are under the tender. It is 
puilt for heavy freight service. It has two low pressure cylinders and one high pressure cylinder. So powerful is this giant of all locomotives, that it cannot be used for pulling freight trains in the ordinary 
way, because if it were coupled to one end of a great freight train it would pull apart the couplings and ruin the “draft gear’ of the train. Because of this fact it is placed in the middle of the train, pushing 
half and pulling half. This engine is 105 feet long and weighs 400 tons and has a traction power equivalent to raising 80 tons weight at a straight lift. 

















Photo by Uaderwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
FARM PRODUCTS BY PARCEL POST. One of Uncle Sam’s quick delivery parcel post vehicles 
Vashington loaded with the products of dairy and farm enroute to the consumers to whom the 
products have been shipped. There has just been issued here a list of farmers, poultrymen and truck 
growers who are located within a radious of 100 miles, and who are wisliug to ship their products to 
the consumer via parcel post. They have been instructed by the government in the method of pack- 
ng such food stuffs, and the townspeople are buying fresh eggs, fruit and poultry ata profit to both. 





WALKING AROUND THE WORLD. Several years ago his physician told Mr Wolfe that he 
would live but a short time unless he led an out-uoor life. He started out with his wife and made a 
walking trip around the world. They are now starting for a second touraround the world. The cart 
carries a camping outfit, extra clothing, post cards for sale and supplies. Mr. Wolfe looks far from 
an invalid after his years of ‘roughing it” on the road. The cart is thickly covered with business 
cards, etc., tacked on its sides and representing hundreds of towns they huve visited. This photo 
was taken on the road in northeastern Missouri. 





A RIVER OF ; 
FLOWERS. In the . 

shallow rivers of Flor- 
ida the vegetation 
at times becomes a 
menace to navigation. 
This photo shows three 
steamers on the &t. 
Johns river blocked by 
hyacinths. They grow 
so rapidly that it is al- 
most impossible to 
kcep a channel cleared 
through them. 
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, 4 BOTTLE BABY. An army officer in German South 
Alrica has as a special peta young elephant that has been 
‘iterally raised on the bottle. It is a sadty spoiled infant, 


scre 


eaming shrilly unless its appetite is promptly satistied. 


Aleott family lived for twenty years. 


ORCHARD HOUSE. This is the house in Concord, Mass., in which the 
Here Louise M. Alcott wrote her famous 
“Little Women,’’ a book tnat has been read ard-loved by two generations of 
girls and is still one of the most popular standard books on the market. 


STUMP FENCE. Incertain sections of the Eastern 
states one sees an occasional stump fence. This photo was 
tehen in Schararie county. central New York. It makes an 
effective fe:ce for cattle and horses. 
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Rape wt Sey Beans in Corn 
for Hogging Down 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a couple of fields that I ex- 
pect to put in corn next year, that 
can be hogged down. Would it be 
advisable to seed soy beans, rape or 
something of the kind in one of these 
fields, so the hogs would have some 
good green feed as well as corn when 
they are turned into the corn? Should 
the soy beans be planted in the same 
field with the corn, or would it be 
better to plant them in a patch by 
themselves?” 

Iowa experiments indicate that soy 
beans seeded with corn at the time 
of planting will increase the hog gain 
when hogs are turned into the field by 
about one-third. In one experiment, 
eighty-pound hogs turned in on field 
corn alone gained at the average of 
1.17 pounds daily, while other hogs 
turned into an adjoining field, with 
soy beans planted in it at the time of 
planting the corn, gained at an aver- 
age weight 1.57 pounds daily. Another 
field with cowpeas 
daily gains of 1.21 pounds. Another 
year, rape was compared with soy 
beans, and was found to be about one- 
third better, the corn and soy beans 
producing 483 pounds of pork, as com- 
pared with 651 pounds for rape. The 





produced average | 


rape was seeded at the last cultiva- | 
tion, but the soy beans were put in at | 


corn planting time. 
It pays vo seed rape or soy beans 
in corn for hogging down. Of the two 


plants, rape seems to have the ad- 
vantage, for seed is cheaper, and the 
growth more luxuriant. Soy beans 


are killed by an early frost, while rape 
will last well into November. 

It is not so necessary to seed such 
a crop as rape or soy beans with corn 
provided there is a clover or alfalfa 
field adjoining the corn field which is 
being hogged down. 





Potash Probably Needed 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“What is the matter with the soil 
when oats grow very rank before ma- 
turing and then go down? This land, 
when put in corn, will start the corn 
off all right, but after a time the corn 
will begin drying off and will die at 
various heights as if it had been frost- 
ed. The ground looks as though little 
lumps of lime were scattered over the 
surface when it has become dry after 
being plowed. What sort of crop is 
best for this ground? I have tried 
oats, corn, flax, millet, potatoes, and 
beans, with no results to speak of.” 

We suspect that this land has some 
alkali in it, and that it is deficient in 
potash. The first step in treating it 
is to be sure that it is well drained. 
Next we would apply ten to twenty 
tons of manure to the acre. As an 
experiment on one acre we would put 
on 150 pounds of muriate of potash, 
broadcasting this matertal about a 
week before planting the crop. 


Eradicating Yellow Dock 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I would like to know the best way 


to destroy yellow dock on stump or 
pasture lanu, and also on meadow 
land.” 


This weed, which is common about 
farmyards and _ buildings, also is 
known as sour dock and curled dock. 
Early pulling or grubbing is the most 
practical way of eradicating it unless 
you can turn in a few sheep, and they 
will quickly clean out the dock. The 
weed should not be allowed to go to 
seed, but it is frequently found in clo- 
ver and alfalfa seed. The plant har- 
bors both the corn root louse and the 
melon louse. It has deep, large roots 
when well established, and control of 
it should be gained early in the sea- 
son. 





To Prevent Washes 


Professor Throckmorton, of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, gives 
some very good advice in the follow- 
ing: 

“The little ditches and gullies that 
form on rolling farms grow rapidly if 
neglected, and deep channels with 


steep sides result. By stopping the 
flow of the water in these small 
streamlets with such material as 








straw, brush and stones, they can be 
made gradually to fill themselves. 
Such obstructions cause the soil to be 
deposited ‘and the ditch will be filled 
up back of the barrier. If measures 
are not taken to prevent the small 
depressions on a slope from growing, 
they rapidly enlarge in three direc- 


tions, becoming deeper, wider, and 
longer. 
“The best way to stop up small 


ditches and make them fill up is to 
make a dam of stones. Stones are 
about the best material for this pur- 
pose, because they collect the sedi- 
ment and at the same time let the 
water drain through, and a water hole 
is not formed. 

“When a ditch is very shallow, 
only a few inches deep, a board held 
in place with stakes is often sufficient 
to stop further erosion. Straw is 
also very good for these shallow 
ditches. It is very effective’ in 
catching the soil, but is sometimes 
washed out by a hard rain. Corn 
stalks are even better than straw. 
Brush can be used, too, but is hardly 
dense enough when used _ alone. 





Straw and brush together are better 
than either alone. If cement dams 
are built, some way must be provided 
for the water to get through, or else 
a pond will be formed. Cement 
dams are really not worth the extra 
cost.” 


Wheat Straw Worm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The wheat straw worm is distrib- 


uted over a large part of the wheat 
area of Kansas. We have received 
many reports from various parts of 
the state that the worm was serious- 
ly injuring the wheat. 

The injury caused by the insect is 
not noticed until near harvest time, 
when the stalks begin to break over 
and many white heads appear. The 
infested plants also produce poorly 
filled or empty heads. The Hessian 
fly often causes the same type of in- 
jury, and consequently the two insects 
are often confused in the field. 

At this time the larvae of the worm 
may be found within the straw, usu- 








—. 


ally within the first or second joints 
below the head. They are greenish. 
yellow, footless, and about a quarter 
of an inch long. 

In many localities where the straw 
worm is present, the Hessian fly has 
also been a serious pest, and such 
measures of control should be used as 
will destroy both. The stubble should 
be disked immediately after harves: 
and plowed at least six inches deep, 
tsree or four weeks later. In plowing 
one should take care to bury the stub. 
ble and volunteer wheat under at 
least three inches of soil. The ground 
should then be refirmed and worked 
into a good seed bed. It should be 
kept mellow and free from weeds and 
volunteer wheat. The planting of the 
crop should then be delayed until the 
fly-free date. 

It will also be well to burn off or 
otherwise destroy, before next spring, 
the grasses along the edges of the 
wheat field. Straw from _ infested 
fields should not be scattered over 
next year’s crop of wheat. 

JAMES W. McCULLOCH. 

Kansas Experiment Station. 
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Five-Passenger Touring Car | 


Streamline Body—$1500 : 


The first real streamline type Touring Car for 1915. Months in advance of many 


cars and with every feature of design and equipment that must become standard in 


the successful car for 1915. 


And the first Touring Car of any size at any price that has made adequate pro- 


vision for the comfort of the man who drives as well as for the occupants, of the rear 


seat. 


Gray & Davis Electric Starting 
Gray & Davis Electric Lighting 


Bosch Dual Ignition 
Stromberg Carburetor 


Velie Special Dry-Plate Clutch 
Velie Special Type Steering Gear 


Tires 34x4 inches 
Extra Tire carried at rear 


Velie Motor Vehicle Company 


Specifications 


Greater room in the front seat—greater comfort—greater driving ease. 


One-hundred-sixteen-inch Wheel Base 
Crowned Fenders 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer 


Rain-vision Windshield 
Full Tool Equipment 


Double-Dimmer Head-Lights 
Extra Wide Doors 


1010 Velie Place 


oe « 


Moline, Illinois 
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Oat Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is your advice as to cutting 
ats for hay? I have about one and 
= half acres that I want to cut for hay. 
“Vhen should it be cut? How can I 
ure the crop? I am thinking of put- 
‘ing them in the windrow with a side 
lelivery rake and then turning them 
nee a day instead of shocking them. 
Can I cure millet in this way? I want 
+o use this method, as I have a hay 
loader and it will avoid pitching.” 

Oat hay is splendid for all kinds of 
Probably the best time to cut 
‘t is in the early dough stage. North 
‘arolina experiments indicate that 
oats cut for hay when in the milk 
stage contain more protein per acre 
fhan when cut at any other period. 
The greatest total yield of nutrients 
in a digestible and palatable form are 
secured, however, by cutting in the 
dough stage. If the oats are allowed 
to get ripe, there will be more nutri- 
ents than in the dough stage, but the 
hay will not be nearly so palatable. All 
authorities agree that it is generally 
best to cut oats when in the dough 
stage. 

The manner of cutting oats for hay 
varies in different localities. It is 
guite a common custom to cut with 
a binder set to make small bundles. 
These are shocked for a week or so, 
and then hauled into fhe barn, or 
stacked. Oats handled in this way 
may be cut riper than when cut: with 
a mower, with less prospects of loss 
from shattering. Many cut with an 
ordinary mower and handle in the 
same way as other hay. Oat hay is 
easy to handle because it dries out so 
suickly. The plan suggested by our 
correspondent of putting the oats into 
she windrow with a side delivery rake 
and then turning as often as necessary 
to dry is all right except. for the fact 
that it necessitates handling the oats 
rather frequently, and if they are ripe 
+here will be considerable shattering. 
The same method will do all right for 
millet, but many will find that the 
est way of handling millet is to allow 
t to wilt a little in the swath and then 
‘o gather together in cocks in the 
same way that sorghum or cane is 
handled. Oat hay might also be han- 
lied in this way with good results. It 
out so readily, however, that 
there is really no necessity for cock- 


stock. 
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Grounded Fence Wires 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like to wire my wire fence 
in order to protect against lightning. 
How deep should wire be put into the 
ground? Should a wire be at each 
post, or just at any place along the 
fence?” 

The general method of fixing up a 
fence to reduce the danger from light- 
ning is to run a No. 9-wire from the 
top of the post and across each wire 
down the post, and put the wire in the 
ground deep enough so that it reaches 
permanent moisture. It is best to put 
in a staple at each place where the 
ground wire crosses the fence wire. 
Some think that the ground wires 
should be on every other post, but 
while there is no experimental data 
on the point, it is probable that one 
ground wire every 100 or 150 feet is 
plenty. 





Soy Beans for Soiling 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“My clover was killed the past win- 
ter. I would like to sow something on 
part of this land as green feed for 
milk cows. What do you think of soy 
beans? If you would advise soy beans 
please tell me the proper method of 
seeding. I would like to know how 
much seed to use per acre, and what 
variety. Would you advise inocula- 
tion? How do you inoculate?” 

Soy beans make an excellent soiling 
crop. They are generally drilled in at 
the rate of a bushel or a bushel and a 
half per acre, being planted any time 
during June. The Ito San, Medium 
Yellow and Medium Green are splen- 
did varieties. Soy beans will grow all 
right on most soils without inocula- 
tion. If, however, it is convenient to 
#et soy bean soil, it is a good plan to 
spread it on the seed bed at the rate 
of 200 or 300 pounds per acre. Or the 





soil may be broken up into a fine dust 
and mixed with the seed after it has 
been moistened with a dilute solution 
of glue. 

In the corn belt we would much pre- 
fer to use sorghum or cane because of 
the greater yield per acre. Corn 
makes an excellent soiling crop. Soy 
beans and cowpeas furnish a _ high 
quality of succulent feed, which will 
stimulate milk production, but on ac- 
count of the comparatively small yield 
and the high cost of seed, we do not 
advise the planting of this crop except 
as an experiment. 





Destruction of Army Worms 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The army worm is infesting Illi- 
nois. Reports from some_ twenty 
counties in southwestern Illinois state 
that the army worm is causing dam- 
age. The counties that seem to be 
troubled the most at present are San- 
gamon, Scott and Pike. 

The following is offered as a means 
of getting rid of this pest: 

Sow broadcast in the infested fields 
a rather dry bran mash poisoned with 
Paris green. For this purpose mix 
together clean bran (containing little 
or no shorts) and Paris green at the 





rate of a pound of poison to sixteen 
pounds of dry bran, shoveling back 
and forth until the mixture is com- 
plete and equal. Then moisten this 
with water in which a quart of salt 
has been dissolved for each ten gal- 
lons of water, mixing again with a 
shovel. The mash should not be so 
soft as to be sloppy, but should crum- 
ble in the hand, so that when sown 
broadcast it will scatter in small 
lumps. Sixteen pounds of bran will 
make mash enough to treat in this 
way an acre of ground. 


If the army worms have begun to 
move, this poisoned mash should be 
sown more thickly in a broad belt in 
front of them, to make sure that they 
will get their dose without having to 
travel for it. 


If Paris green can not be obtained, 
arsenate of lead may be substituted 
for it. This comes either in a dry 
powder or as a paste. If the dry pow- 
der is used, four pounds of it will be 
needed instead of one pound of Paris 
green. If the paste is used, eight 
pounds will be needed, and this, in- 
stead of being mixed with the dry 
bran, should first be stirred up in 
some of the water with which the 
bran is moistened. 

We have had ample opportunity to 





try this operation on a large scale, 
and have found it very effective in 
every case. Recent experiments have 
shown us that, although army worms 
will eat the poisoned bran mash very 
greedily so long as it is moist, they 
may neglect it when it is dry. It is 
best, therefore, that it should be sown 
in the evening shortly before sun- 
down. This is especially desirable 
because the army worm is active at 
night and tends to hide in the day- 
time. 

The farmer’s usual method of ditch- 
ing or plowing and dragging a log to 
make a dusty furrow as a protection 
to fields likely to be entered by army 
worms from adjacent fields is very 
effective when diligently followed up. 
The poisoning method is intended pri- 
marily to kill the worms on the spot, 
and especially to dispose of those that 
may have entered the crop field by 
failure of the owner to protect it by 
mechanical means. 

STEPHEN A. FORBES. 

Nlinois State Entomologist. 





35 CENTS FOR BALANCE OF 1914. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent on trial 
subscription order until January 1, 1915, 
for only 35 cents (stamps or coin). Tell 
your neighbors about this special intro- 
ductory price. 
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A Man Is Judged By the Car He Keeps 
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Your neighbors judge you by the things you do; the way you keep up 


your farm and the buildings and barns. 
separators and silos you buy. 


Why have all the outward appearance of 
prosperity—good barns, well painted houses, trim 
well kept fields, up-to-date farm machinery—and 
a cheap uncomfortable automobile? 

You would not drive your family to town or 
ta church behind a Shetland pony. 
not make a driving horse of a Percheron. 


You would 


The kind of farm machinery, cream 
And by the motor car you drive. 


They realized that the car Jeffery is offering 
now is the type of car which all the big manufac- 
turers are announcing for next year. 
that they could buy now and be right up to the 
minute next year. 
that they were far-sighted. 


It requires only good judgment to see what 


They saw 


Their neighbors would see 








That boy and girl of yours must maintain 
their position in the society of your community. 
You owe them your help in doing so. 


In the past you had to pay a big price for 
comfort, quality and style. Furthermore, to get 
these you had to sacrifice economy. 

That is all changed now. Jeffery saw that economy 


was demanded, but that no American car offered economy 
and at the same time quality, comfort and beauty, 


He sent his engineers to Europe where motor car 
styles originate and where gasoline is high. He told them 
to find out how they solved the problem over there. They 
did. It was the light high speed motor that made the 
economical car of quality possible. Jeffery put that car 
on the American market last Fall and the best dealers 
in the country ordered 7000 
of them. 


Then the farm owners who 
wanted to be known for their 
judgment in making good 
bargains bought Jeffery cars. 





ha wis.) 


$1550 





Jeffery spent a million dollars for, for quality 
alone, on this year’s output which he might have 
saved and still have produced a car superior to 
many cars of its price. Vanadium steel parts, 
imported annular ball bearings, four speed trans- 
missions, full floating rear axles, the most expensive 
starting and lighting system on the market, 
Bosch duplex ignition, Rayfield carburetor, Spicer 
universals, Daimler leather couplings, Warner 
speedometer and complete high-grade equipment. 

Make your neighbors respect your judgment in the 
selection of your car. You can’t afford to drive a cheap, 
uncomfortable car. Quality less than Jeffery quality is 
not good enough for you and it cannot be found in any 
car at anywhere near $1550. 


The Jeffery dealer in your territory will show you 
what is in the Jeffery car. He will take you for a drive 
over your own roads with your whole family in the car. 
He will show you why it is a 50,000 mile car. And when 
you have your Jeffery, your boy and girl will be proud 
of it and your neighbors will respect your judgment. 


It’s Economy Year and Jeffery Made It So 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Corn Won’t Grow With Its | 
Feet In The Water 


HIRTY-FIVE acres of re- 

claimed Wisconsin peat marsh 
produced 2760 bushels of corn of 
which |1400 bushels sold for seed 
at $2.25 a bushel—one crop more 
than absorbing the expense of 
draining. 
If you have been neglecting the 
low spots on your farm it will 
pay you well to make them 
tillable by using a 


Runs with 
kerosene, 
motor spirit 
or gasoline. 
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2H 4% TRACTION 
aN “auusTeen D I G G E R 





This machine is guaranteed to ex- 
cavate at least three lineal feet 
per minute in atrench three feet 
deep. When equipped with 
friction clutch it will cut your 
wood, grind your feed, shred 
and shell yourcorn and fill your 
silos. It will earn $100 per 
month cash for you ditching 
your neighbors’ lands. 

Turn that low land of yours 
into profits with a P&H Trac- 
tion Digger. There’sa P&H 
digger for every kind of soil. 


You'll be interested in our catalog 
— Yours for the asking. 


Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 


105 H St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























10,585 Bushels Corn 
From 145 Acres 


R. Phil. H. Kaiser, La Porte City, 
M Iowa, writes: “In regard to the 
corn crop will say that it is very 
satisfactory. I had 73 bushels per acre on 
145 acres. So you see I have some corn.”’ 
Mr. Kaiser used 


EMPIRE FERTILIZERS 


Louis 
Katterhenry of Huntingburg, Ind., writes: 


“They never fail to come out a winner.” 


“‘T have sold the ‘Empire’ brands of Fertilizers for 
upwards of twenty years, competing with nearly 
every brand on the market, and never fail to come 
out a winner. Owing tothe fine showing your goods 
make, I find a ready sale for the old reliable ‘Empire’ 
Fertilizers.’’ 


May we help you to grow your corn this year? 


Send for our booklets entitled ‘‘King Corn’’ and 
‘Better Crops’’ mailed free to any address. 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 


423 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 








When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 




















Sweet Clover 


Along the roadsides now sweet clo- 
ver is in its glory. Ride by train from 
central Minnesota to southern Mis- 
souri or from central Nebraska to 
Ohio, and nearly everywhere you will 
see sweet clover along the right-of- 
way. It seems to delight in growing 
on the sides of clay embankments. I 
have seen it growing on nearly every 
class of soil in the corn belt. 

The next time you drive to town, 
watch the sweet clover growing along 
the roadside. I have watched sweet 
clover very carefully for the last five 
years, and every year I am surprised 
how rapidly it grows during the last 
two weeks of May and the first two 
weeks of June. At this season of the 
year it grows faster than any other 
plant I know of. During early June it 
is neither woody nor so very bitter, 
and I have cut it green and fed it to 
cows and horses, and found that they 
gencrally eat it with relish. Some ani- 
mals, however, have to learn to like 
it. When cut for hay before it blooms, 
several men in this state have found 
that it gives excellent results, being 
almost as good as alfalfa. One man 
claims that it is better, and points to 
analyses by chemists of the United 
States government, which indicate 
that sweet clover is considerably rich- 
er in muscle building material or pro- 
tein than alfalfa. 

Sweet clover is a great plant, and 
some day may be grown in most parts 
of the corn belt as a substitute for 
red clover. Don’t despise sweet clo- 
ver because some of your neighbors 
look upon it as a weed. Instead, just 
watch sweet clover, and when you 
have an opportunity to experiment, 
sow a few acres with small grain in 
the same way as you sow red clover. 

Many people can see no reason why 
we should bother with sweet clover 
when we have red clover. One big 
reason for experimenting with sweet 
clover as a red clover substitute is 
the fact that sweet clover grows more 
rankly and adds more fertility to the 
soil than red clover. On very clayey 
soil and rock soil, it grows better 
than red clover, although on our ordi- 
nary cultivated soils, it seems to be 
just as hard to get a stand as with 
red clover. Not only will sweet clover 
add more fertility to the soil than red 
clover, but it will also produce more 
feed per acre. Sometimes when seed- 
ed with small grain in the spring, it 
will produce a hay crop the same fall. 
The next season it will produce one 
big hay crop and one small one, or 
else one big hay crop and a seed crop. 
If the plant is cut just before bloom- 
ing time, the hay is excellent for all 
kinds of stock, having a feeding value 
pound for pound practically equal to 
alfalfa. It is just a little woody and 
slightly bitter, but the indications are 
that pound for pound it is superior to 
red clover hay. 

When sweet clover gets to be more 
than eighteen inches high, stock will 
not pasture it down much. Before that 
time, most kinds of stock will eat it 
with relish, especially if it be mixed 
with blue grass. At the Iowa experi- 
ment station, they fouyd that spring 
pigs did fully as well if not better on 
sweet clover pasture than on red clo- 
ver pasture. The net acre profit on 
the sweet clover pasture was $42, as 
compared with $34 on the red clover 
pasture. Several men have turned 
cattle out on sweet clover pasture or 
a mixture of sweet clover and blue 
grass, with excellent results. 

Some day sweet clover seed will 
probably be much cheaper than red 
clover seed, for the average yield per 
acre is about twice as much. Just 
now sweet clover seed is more ex- 
pensive than red clover seed, and 
some men are making a good profit 
out of the seed crop. The most prof- 
itable way to grow sweet clover for 
seed is to cut the first crop just be- 
fore blooming for hay in early June, 
and save the second crop for seed. 
The mower bar should be kept high, 
for if sweet clover is cut too low, the 
plants will be killed. 





Watch sweet clover, but unless you 


‘are a born experimenter, don’t grow 


much of it until you are convinced 
after several years’ trial that it suits 
your farm conditions better than eith- 
er red clover or alfalfa. Keep your 
eyes open and learn all you can about 
sweet clover. You will find it inter. 
esting, and it may make you money 
some day. 


9 e 
Farm Boys’ Hike 

Up in Spink county, South Dakota, 
the first week in June, fifty farm boys 
took a walking trip of fifty-five miles 
They stopped at farms along the way 
to investigate outstanding features, 
One farm would have some excellent 
alfalfa; another high-class Holstein 
cattle; another Percheron horses, etc. 
The boys wore blue overalls, and 
marched through the country in dou- 
ble column. The tents and food sup- 
plies were carried in two wagons. 
When the boys were not marching or 
learning things about farming, they 
had a good time playing ball, wrest- 
ling and doing other similar things. 

Mr. E. W. Hall, county expert for 
Spink county, and Professor Martin, 
of the Redfield high school, were in 
charge. There were several hard 
rains during the week, but the boys 
had a good time, saw new country, 
made friends, and learned things 
about farming which they had not 
known before. 


IDEA. 


Labor Saving Farmers Hoist 

Saves man and team in haying time. Operated 
by man on wagon. Pull-Back Drum returns py! 
carrier. Use your ‘eo Sprocket chain or belt 


30 Days’ Trial 
itch i rence et our 













ive 

= ‘ a h 4 

ay fo sling or hay 

q stacker. Send it back 
wee if it don’t fulfil our 

claims. Glad to send 

particulars. 

Write for Cat- 

se, alog 






Universal Sas 
Hoist & Mfg. Co., ™ 

124 State St. 
Cedar Falls, 


LU 





positively cured in less than 
three weeks with one 
application of— 


ADAMS 











Let Me Send My Book 


Tells all about Mon- 
mouth line of Quality 
Plows, Harrows, Cuiti- 
vators—all sold direct 
to you at factory prices, on 30 days 
ree trial and freight prepaid. 
Don't pay a cent more than our prices 
—and you can’t equal Monrgouth guality. 
Let me prove it. Write me—the Plow Man, 
mouth Plow Factory, 218 So. 











asian GE TOCAGS ccm 
All-Wool Clothes 


The only all-wool line at $10 to $25. 
Write for introduction to your nearest 
dealer. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
631 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gorn Farmers 


watch for full-page announcement of our New Steel 
Machine and “Little Giant” Inside Elevator. Or, 
get advance information and prices which 
prove our machines most profitable investment, No 
obligation atall. All we want is to have facts and 
prices of our machines in your hands. Postal brings 
free plans, too, — 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
912 E. Grove Street, Bloomington, 1H. 


—SAVAGE’S— 


Big free premium book will soon be ready 
for mailing. Illustrates and describes hundreds 
of valuable free premiums. Send your name inat 
once and receive the first mailing—free, postage 
prepaid. You can’t afford to miss this. Address 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





























DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 
We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work oa 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man, write 
for order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organize- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employes. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 
The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago, Il. 
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‘Fighting Canada Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like information on how 
+o eradicate Canada thistle. I have 
three patches on my farm, and take 
this opportunity of asking you what 
to do with them. One piece is in 
some timber land, another in a blue 
grass pasture, and a third, the largest 
of all, in a piece of tame grass plowed 
last fall. -This piece I would like to 
plant to corn, or will I spread the weed 
by cultivating the corn? Would it be 
petter for me to seed it to flax and 
when the thistles are large enough to 
blossom, pull them out?” 

The Canada thistle is one of our 
hardest weeds to eradicate, but it can 
be done by persistent fighting and 
keeping it under control. The weed 
pest is propagated by seed and an un- 
derground stem which is hard to get 
at. In waging the fight, no thistles 
should be allowed to go to seed, and 
one should keep all shoots from the 
underground stem cut off as fast as 
they appear above ground. Persistent 
work along this line will so weaken 
the stem that it will die4in time. The 
thistle is most easily combated in cul- 
tivated fields where clean cultivation 
can be practiced. 

The underground stem or root ex- 
tends under the surface in all direc- 
tions. There usually are many 
branches, nad each branch may de- 
velop several buds, each of which will 
send up individual thistle plants. Dur- 
ing the growing season each root may 
be supporting several thistle plants 
in various stages of development from 
full-grown thistles to small shoots just 
starting from buds on the roots. 

The most important precaution is 
to keep the plants cut off close to the 
cround as fast as they break through. 
This will weaken the roots and pre- 
vent further increase by seeding. In 
a cultivated field, eradication is quite 
simple, as the weeds can be cut off 
with the cultivator teeth, and, the 
plowing and working of the ground 
will break up the thistle’s root system 
—which is hard to get at in a mea- 
dow or pasture. If they are not too 
thick in a pasture, salt taken out for 
the stock can be placed on top of the 
thistles. This will result in their 
death. Chemical sprays have not 
proved very effective on account of 
the root system. 

Our correspondent should keep the 
thistles in his timber lot cut down at 
least twice a year to prevent their 
seeding. In his pasture, he might try 
salting the stock over this area if it 
is not too large. Clean cultivation 
this summer will destroy them in the 
field which he has plowed. He prob- 
ably can eradicate them easier with 
the field to corn than he could with 
flax. Any quick growing crop, how- 
€ver, will help to smother out the this- 
tles as well as other weeds. : Buck- 
wheat is excellent for this purpose. 








Spraying Potatoes 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TJ would like full information in re- 
gard to spraying potatoes for the pre- 
vention of blight. When should the 
vines be sprayed, and how often ” 


In New York and Vermont, exten- 
Sive experiments for ten to twenty 
years past have proved beyond doubt 
that spraying pays. In these states 
spraying three times often increases 
the yield by from twenty to eighty 
bushels per acre. 

In the corn belt there have been no 
experiments proving to what extent 
spraying pays. Those who have stud- 
ied the matter carefully are inclined 
to think that the diseases of corn belt 
potatoes are not so easily controlled 
by spraying, for blight, which is so 
common in the eastern states, fortu- 
nately is not common here. Instead 
of blight, our potatoes are more com- 
monly affected with what is known as 
wilt. Blight is quite easily controlled 
Dy spraying, but about the only method 
of preventing wilt is to plant healthy 
seed potatoes, potatoes in which there 
are no signs of brown streaks. 

It is worth while to experiment with 
spraying in the corn belt; but we are 
not prepared as yet, however, to ad- 
vise it umreservedly to the average 
farmer except for the control of pota- 
to beetles. While poison is being put 
on for the potato bugs, however, it is 
well also to spray to prevent disease. 
Whenever trouble is @xpected from 





water. 
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Reo the Fifth—$1,17 


F. O. B. Lansing 


With Electric Starter | 
and Complete Equipment 














A a 


For a little while, under nor- 
mal conditions, almost any car 
performs well. It is time and 
strain that show the need for a 
well-built car. 

Reo the Fifth is built for long, 
hard service. It is built by R. E. 
Olds, who for 27 years has been 
learning what cars must stand. 

Itisthecarof extremes. Every 
part is given super-strength. 
Every driving part is one-half 
stronger than required by usual 
standards. 

We spend six weeks on each 
car. All the steel is made to 
formula. We apply to each vi- 
tal part the most radical tests. 

We have for years kept test 
cars on the road. They are run 
night and day at high speed, up 
to 10,000 miles. And we require 
all important parts to come 
through that test with slight evi- 
dence of wear. 


We use 15 roller bearings—180 
drop forgings. We grind parts 
to utter exactness. To prevent 
the harm of clashing gears, we 
use a very costly clutch. 

By the usual standards this 
car could be built, in this mod- 
ern plant, for one-fourth less 
than it costs us. 








es 


The Car Men Don’t Regret 


What You Get 


But you get here the utmost 
inacar. You get freedom from 
trouble, repairs and high upkeep. 
You get a car built to run for 
years as well as it runs when 
new. 

You get strength to stand 
strains. You get wondrous en- 
durance. Such things are im- 
possible in a lesser-built car. 

Many thousands of men who 
have tried the others are this 
year buying Reo the Fifth. 


e 
Our New Price 
This year’s price is $220 lower 
than last year’s—with electric 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575 


Reo the Fifth 


as Model 


Electric Starter, Electric Lights, Mohair sel 
eedo 


Clear Vision Ventilating Windshield, Sp 
Extra and Improved Tire Bracket, P 





with full Side Curtains, Mohair Slip Covor, 
meter, Electric Horn, R. 

‘ump, Jack, Complete Tool and Tire Outfit. 
Streamline aay my -Rod Control— ~35 Horsepower—Tires 34x4 





starter. We have saved this by 
factory efficiency. Now every 
buyer in this class can afford 
this grade of car. 

And this year we give you the 
new streamline body. We give 
you the best electric starter and 
lights. We give you ‘dimming 
searchlights, deep upholstery, 
perfect finish, and many new 
ideas in equipment. And a turn 
of the hand does the gear shift- 
ing. 

For your own sake, go to your 
nearest dealer and measure up 
this car. 

Sold by a thousand dealers. 
Name of nearest on request. Also 
catalog. 


obe and Foot Rails, 


y 




















potato beetles, niake up a mixture of 
Bordeaux and arsenate of lead. The 
arsenate of lead is added to the solu- 
tion at the rate of two and a half 
pounds per fifty gallons. This mix- 
ture put on when the potatoes are six 
inches high, and repeated every ten 
days’ or two weeks, will furnish as 
complete protection against insects 
and disease as is possible by spray- 
ing. 

To make Bordeaux mixture, a stock 
solution of copper sulphate and one 
of lime should be made first. For the 
copper solution, put fifty pounds of 
copper sulphate in a coarse sack and 
place this in a barrel. Now add wa- 
ter to the barrel until the fifty gal- 
lon mark is reached. The copper sul- 
phate will dissolve more readily if it 
is suspended near the-top of the bar- 
rel. Each gallon of water will con- 
tain one pound of copper sulphate. 
Then take fifty pounds of lime and 
add water until the lime and water 
make a total of fifty gallons. Each 
gallon of water will contain a pound 
of lime. 

To get the mixture exactly right, 
lime solution should be added only 
until a potassium ferrocyanide solu- 
tion will cease to color it a reddish- 
brown. To make the potassium ferro- 
cyanide solution, get 10 cents’ worth 
from the local druggist and dissolve 
it in an eight ounce bottle of water. 
When a few drops of this is placed in 
a copper sulphate solution, a reddish- 
brown color will be noticed. As lime 
is added, the color will be less no- 
ticeable. The mixture is right when 
the ferro-cyanide solution fails to give 
the reddish brown color. 

Most sprayers have barrels which 
hold approximately fifty gallons. With 
such a sprayer, drive up to the stock 
solutions and measure out five gal- 
lons of each and pour them into the 
barrel. Finish filling it with water, 
and the mixture in the barrel will be 
according to the formula, containing 
five pounds of .copper sulphate, five 
pounds of lime, and fifty gallons of 
The agitator in the barrel will 
do the mixing. A larger or smaller 








quantity of Bordeaux may be made 
from the stock solutions, simply by 
keeping the proportions the same. 


Striped Melon Bugs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me a way to keep the 
striped melon bugs off my plants. If 
there is something in a liquid form 
that will keep them off, I would like 
to know about it, as tobacco dust has 
not been very satisfactory.” 

This is the striped cucumber beetle 
which attacks cucumber, melon and 
squash plants as soon as they appear 
above ground. Some injury also is 
caused by the larvae, which eat the 
roots underground. The chief damage 
by the beetles is to the young, ten- 
der plants before they have got a fair 
start. 

A good way to avoid their ravages 
is to plant the cucumbers or melons 
early, so they will be established be- 
fore the beetles appear. Another way 
is to delay the planting until the first 
appearing beetles have laid their eggs 
and left the field. Many growers use 
various kinds of coverings for the 
plants until they have made a liberal 
growth. Square boxes with open ends 
—if placed around the hills in time— 
are satisfactory for keeping off the 
pests. 

The beetles may be driven away by 
dusting air slaked lime, wood ashes 
or road dust over the growing vines, 
but this only drives them to other hills 
or fields. The pests may be poisoned 
by frequent sprayings with arsenate 
of lead. Use at the rate of one pound 
of lead to about ten gallons of water, 
but it is preferable to use with Bor- 
deaux mixture. The poison will not 
injure the vines like Paris green, and 
it -gets rid of the little pests once 
for all, while repellants simply drive 
them away for the time being. 





Millet hay is a pretty good general 
feed, but one should avoid feeding 
very much of it to horses. 
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WITTE Engines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 


ohittenets, (skidded or on iron base), and Mounted 
Syn andard the world over for 27 years. Better 
ay Fa ever. Why yd double price for a good 
engine, or take a poor or doubtful one for any price 
when the WITTE costs so little and saves all risk? 


60 Days’ Free Trial 


5-Year Guaranty 

Direct from Factory to Users, for cash or on 
easy terms, at prices hitherto unheard of, for en- 
gines of these merits: Long-wearing, semi-stecl, 
apna cylinders, and four-ring pistons; all verti- 
valves; autornobile ignition; spark shift for eoey 

starting; variable speed; and others, without whic 
no engine can now be high- le. 1 am simply shar- 
ing my manufacturing vantages with nome 
buyer-users—asking only one small factory profit. 
New Book Free 7hemost 
understand engine book in the "basi- 
ness. Gives the “‘inside’’ of engine 

selling as well as manufacturing. 

Shows my liberal selling plans wit 
complete price list. Write me your 
full address for my prompt reply. 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte iron Wks. Co. 




























The Hardest r 
Kind of Work +43) 


Has Proved 
Armstrong 
Engines 





We first built them to operate Armstrong 
well-drills. That test has proved them 
vight. An Armstrong is ideal for your farm 
power—made in manysizes from 14 to20H.P. 


Built-in, gear-driven Magneto furnished with 
every engine—the surest mechanical ignition system ever 
ut on an engine. Extra heavy fly-wheel—speed changing 
coe te adjuster — —— cup —other superior 
features that 


mean service, less — less expense. 


dealer. Write for Free 
Armstrong Mfg. Co. ‘toe, Star strest 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all tnquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Wearing Them Out 


A French 
at small cost. 
managed so much better than 
Women, and her reply was that she 
only bought one good suit at a time 


























lady dressed beautifully 
We asked her how she 


—buying something which became her | 


and was suitable for her use—and then 
she wore it out before it went out of 
style. She always brushed her cloth- 
ing before hanging it in the closet, 
hung up her garments or folded them 
away in such a manner that they held 
their shape. She would not have a 
costume unless it showed good lines; 
and so she dressed well at a small 
cost. 

1 We met another lady at a conven- 


tion. She had made a name for her- 
self in her line of work, and was 
given a place on the program, making 


a very good speech, and clad in a 
very becoming, suitable gown. After 
the program, several of us, including 
this lady, were invited to drive about 
the city. 

“I'd love to go if you will wait till I 
change my dress,” she said, and while 
the party waited, she donned a serv- 
iceable, dingy colored suit, which did 
much to erase the good opinion she 
had gained by her speech and attract- 
ive appearance. What she said we 
don’t remember—we don’t even re- 
member her name; but we can still 
see the look of surprise that went 
around when she appeared in her old 
clothes. It’s a good deal better to 
wear out clothes before they are out 
of style than afterwards. A friend 
once said to us: “I am a_ better 
Christian in a new gown than in an 
old dress.” Certainly a feeling of be- 
ing well dressed does give one peace 
of mind. It is also a fact that one can 
wear an old gown with satisfaction if 
a new one is hanging in the closet— 
in other words, if she wears it because 
she wants to, and not because she 
has to. We have heard daughters 
urging their mothers to wear their 
best gowns when going out, and the 
mothers objecting that they didn’t 
want to or couldn’t afford to “spoil the 
only good dress” they had. If only 
to please the daughters, mothers can 


afford to wear their best. If we are 
wise enough to buy, as did our 
French friend, dresses built with 


good lines of material, and that are 
becoming, we will have pleasure in 
wearing them out, and will find them 
out-wearing several costumes made of 
poor material after extreme styles. 





To Keep Stoves From Rusting 


In the late spring months the heat- 
ing stoves of the average home are 
usually taken down and stored for 
the summer. Too often the method of 
storage results in more or less dam- 
age to the stove. It has been wrongly 
recommended that all parts of the 
stove be thoroughly coated with kero- 
sene before storing. This may pre- 
vent rusting for a time, says an ex- 
change, but eventually the kerosene 
evaporates, and then the rusting be- 
gins. This method of protection is of 
little or no value. 

The conditions which favor rusting 
of exposed iron surfaces, aside from 
any impurities in the metal, are air, 
moisture, acid vapors, and cold. To 
protect -the stove cheaply and effi- 
ciently, clean thoroughly, then cover 
liberally with a good black lead 
(graphite) stove blacking, inside and 
out, and store without polishing, in a 
dry place. The nickel plating should 
be cleaned and polished with a fine 
and soft polishing powder (such as 
whiting), then covered with a thin 
layer of vaseline and put away with 
the stove. The stovepipe should be 
cleaned and blackened, and put away 
in a dry place. A stovepipe used on a 
wood burning stove is usually much 
more liable to rust after being taken 
down than one on a coal stove, and 
therefore calls for greater care in 
cleaning. 





most | 





. . 
Taking Life Easy 
To Hearts and Homes: 

“If you can’t be aisy,” the Irishman 
is reputed to have said, “be as aisy 
as you can,” and it is advice well 
worth heeding by the busy farm wo- 
man. Papers and magazines are full, 
nowadays, of suggestions for simplify- 
ing housework, but eliminate and con- 
centrate as much as she may, 
one can accuse the farmer’s wife of 


| 


still no | 


living a life of ease in the ordinary | 


sense of the word. Therefore, she 
must learn to be as “aisy” as she can. 

First in importance, I should put 
her mental attitude towards her work. 
“The beauty of work,” says Lucy Lar- 
com, “depends upon the way we meet 
it—whether we arm ourselves each 
morning to attack it as an enemy that 
must be vanquished, before night, or 
whether we open our eyes with the 


sunrise to welcome it as an approach- | 


ing friend who will keep us delightful 
company all day, and who will make 
us feel, 
well worth its fatigues.” 

Drudgery has been defined as work 
done grudgingly. Discontent is re- 


at evening, that the day was | 
| bodies. 


sponsible for a vast amount of weari- | 


ness. If those who 
heavy laden can find rest 
souls, their bodies can stand a great 
deal of toil. 
and dissatisfaction comes from our 
making the wrong comparisons: How 


labor and are | 
unto their | 


Much of our unhappiness | 


chickens, and perhaps helped with the 
milking and fed the calves, she is 
likely to yearn for less rather than 
more variety in her daily tasks. It is 
not the monotony of our work, but the 
monotony of our thoughts that wears 
us out. Provide yourself with some- 
thing new and pleasant to think about 
while at work, and the work will go 
more easily. Pin a bit of poem or a 
Perry picture up over your work table, 
to feed your mind and soul. And the 
greater the artist or the poet, the 
more sustenance you will find. Don't 
pretend to like the Venus of Milo, or 
the Mona Lisa, or Michael Angelo’s 
Moses if you do not; but give yourself 
a chance to like them by living with 
them for a while. Best of all, let your 
mind rise above the details of your 
work and grasp the true significance 
of what you are doing. We farmer 
folk are not merely making a living— 
we are performing a great social serv- 
ice; we are feeding the world. 
While, as I have said, our mental at- 
titude toward our work is of first im- 
portance, we must not neglect our 
Keep yourselves well. Don’t 
dope yourselves with patent medicine, 
but if you are really ill, consult a re- 
liable physican and follow his instruc- 
tions. Ordinarily, however, fresh air, 
pure water, wholesome food, and suf- 
ficient sleep are what we need. If 
you feel dull and heavy in the morn- 
ing, when you should be fresh and 


| alert, try leaving off the evening meal 


unfair it is that I have to stay here | 


and cook and wash and churn, while 
Mrs. City Lady rides about in her lux- 
urious auto! Why not say, instead, 


How fortunate I am to be at work | 


here in my own home, for the ones [ 
love best, with fresh, 


pure air to | 


breathe, and an abundance of whole- | 
some food for myself and my children, 


while Mrs. City Mother has to work 
all day in a noisy, dusty factory, and 
even then can provide but scantily for 
those so dear to her. 

Cultivate your sense of humor and 
your imagination. A sense of humar 
has been compared with the springs 
on a vehicle that keep us from feel- 
ing the roughness of the road. And 
imagination, perhaps, is a pair of 
wings, to bear us far above it. When 
the children lack the things they want 
in their play, they say, Let’s pretend. 
Pretend that you are a queen, and 


that you were so bored in the palace | 


that you persuaded a farmer’s wife to 
change places with you for a while. 


‘Or make believe that you were a beg- 


gar, and that you and your children 
were starving, when a kind fairy came 
along and gave you this beautiful farm 
to live on. Or play that your farm is 
going to be taken away from you, and 
that this is the last day that you will 
have the delightful privilege of wash- 
ing these beloved dishes, or mopping 
this beloved floor. “Consider,” said 
the White Queen to Alice, “consider 
what a great girl you are. 
Consider what o’clock it is. Consider 
anything; only don’t cry!” 

So make up any game you please, 
but don’t do your work in a spirit of 
sour rebellion, and don’t waste any of 
your strength on self-pity. Even on 
a rainy wash-day, when you have to 
dry the clothes in the kitchen, you 
ean have lots of fun pretending that 
you have just been rescued from a 
ship-wreck, and are so thankful for a 
roof over your head, some dry clothes 
to wear, and a nice, warm place to 
dry your wet clothes. 

Cultivate a love for the beauties of 
nature. The soul needs beauty as the 
body needs food, but too often our 
eyes are blind to what is all around 
us. You have heard, no doubt, of the 
woman whose home was near Niagara 
Falls, and who wondered that people 
came so many miles to see “just a lot 
of rocks and a mass of water.” I have 
known of a North Dakota woman who 
lamented bitterly that she could have 
no flowers, while all around her home 
was a shimmering sea of fairy flax- 
blooms. But it is not only in the land- 
scape that you can find beauty; have 
you noticed the exquisite shading and 
blending of tints in the carrot or beet 
that you are slicing? How lovely the 
delicate green of the lettuce, and what 
is more beautiful than an egg? 

The kind-hearted city people who 
are so worked up in their minds over 
the lot of the farmer and his wife 
have much to say about the monotony 
of the farm woman’s work. As a mat- 
ter of fact, her work has infinite vari- 
ety. When a woman has cooked, dish 
washed, scrubbed, swept, churned, 
washed, ironed, sewed, taken care of 


Consider | 
what a long way you’ve come today. 








for a day or two, and see if that does 
not improve matters. Take an hour's 
rest some time during the day, even if 
you have to get up an hour earlier in 
the morning so as to manage it. That 
may sound like a joke, but seven 
hours at night and one during the day 
will do you more good than eight 
hours at a stretch. However, eight 
hours at night and one during the day 
is still better. 

Do your work as quietly as possible. 
The woman who sings at her task has 
ever been beloved of poets, but as 
Jeremy Taylor says, “For every word 
that we speak, we have the less 
breath to live by,” and we pay dearly 
for all these little leaks of nervous 
energy. Have all of your garments as 
comfortable as possible. An ill-fitting 
shoe, or a dress that is too tight at 
the neck, or that binds at the arm- 
holes, may be responsible for a great 
deal of fatigue. 

Finally, beloved, “if you 
aisy, be as aisy as you can.” 

MARY BARRON WASHBURN. 

Montana. 
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In running sharp pointed curtain rods 
through a curtain, the annoyance of hav- 
ing them catch on the material will he 
saved by slipping a thimble over the 
end of the rod. 








The range 
that uses LESS 
FUEL—does BETTER 
cooking and 
makes you LESS 
Write now for 


WORK is the one you want. 
the two stove books—"'Cash In on the Old Stove’’ and 
“*The 


Range Problem.'" They're FREE. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 4147 Lake St., BEAVER DAM, WIS, 


}temng for our big Factory 
400 Stoves & to #40 coon stoves 
Factor Price and fa: oo. foo styles, 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

Cash or edit A Kalama 


— — Michean’ Direct to 

















Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each departmen 
we can devote only a very smal! space to fashions 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfeci'y 
and allow allseams. 1l0cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Qur fashion book, ““Every Woman Her Own Dress 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ““Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid 
Address a!l orders for patterns and pattern hooks to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces' Farmer, Dea 
Moine 8, » low “s 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 


EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





667 


No. 6648—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 
to 14 years. Age 8 years requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material, with 1% yards 
of edging for dress and 1% yards of 36- 


inch, with 14 yards of velvet ribbon for 
over-blouse. 

No. 6643—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires 2 yards of 40-inch material and 
2 yards of lace ruffling. 

No. 6647—Ladies’ One-Piece 
in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist 
Size 22 requires 2% yards of 
terial. 

No. 6576—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards of 40-inch material and 
1 yard of 27-inch silk for reveres, collar 
and a girdle. 

No. 6657—Children’s Dutch Rompers— 
Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 


Skirt—Cut 
measure 
36-inch ma- 


sizes 





The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each, 
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Sata TYPEWRITERS «. 


Prices $15.6 

any here ai34 10 FaMANUVACTUKEES" 
PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial Installment 











FART OF CAMPUS FROM NoRrH- 


their limitations before they are ready to fill their positions well and take aggressive leadership. 
This end can not be reached in a brief preparatory course or in one or two years of special course 
work. Boys especially are usually in a big hurry to begin making money. 
in holding them to the fixed purpose of a thorough education. 


prepare, broaden out, then specialize.” 


Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 


offers the BROAD EDUCATION suggested above. 
classification and is generally conceded by those who know its work to rank high in the CHAR- 
ACTER DEVELOPMENT of those coming within its influence. 

Illustrated booklet. Catalogue and full information on request. 














A Broad Educa- 
tion is Needed by 
-#the Farm Boy 
sand Farm Girl 


The YOUNG PEOPLE on the farm 
are as important factors in their 
neighborhood as those living in 
the cities. The majority of the 
leaders in all lines of business and 
politics come from the farm. This 
end is reached in most cases as @ 
resultofa broad education. Young 
people must find themselves, must 
know their own powers as well as 


Parents have a duty 


Wisdom dictates. ‘Take time to 


It ranks NUMPER ONE in the Governmert 
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The Laborers in the Vineyard 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 5, 1914. Matthew, 20: 


1-16.) 

“For the kingdom of heaven is like 
ynto a man who was a householder, 
who went out early in the morning 
to hire laborers into his vineyard. (2) 
And when he had agreed with the 
laborers for a shilling a day, he sent 
them into his vineyard. (3) And he 
went out about the third hour, and 
saw others standing in the market- 
place idle; (4) and to them he said, 
Go ye also into the vineyard, and 
whatsoever is right I will give you. 
And they went their way. (5) Again 
he went out about the sixth and the 
ninth hour, and did likewise. (6) And 
about the eleventh hour he went out, 
and found others standing; and he 
saith unto them, Why stand ye here 
all the day idle? (7) They say unto 
him, Because no man hath hired us. 
He saith unto them, Go ye also into 
the vineyard. (8) And when even was 
come, the lord of the vineyard saith 
unto his steward, Call the laborers, 
and pay them their hire, beginning 
from the last unto the first. (9) And 
when they came that were hired about 
the eleventh hour, they received ev- 
ery man a shilling. (10) And when 
the first came, they supposed that 
they would receive more; and they 
likewise received every man a shil- 
ling. (11) And when they received it, 
they murmured against the household- 
er, (12) saying, These last have spent 
but one hour, and thou hast made 
them equal with us, who have borne 
the burden of the day and the scorch- 
ing heat. (13) But he answered and 
said to one of them, Friend, I do thee 
no wrong: didst thou not agree with 
me for a shilling? (14) Take up that 
which is thine, and go thy way; it is 
my will to give unto this last, even 
as unto thee. (15) Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I will with mine 
own? or is thine eye evil because I am 
good? (16) So the last shall be first, 
and the first last.” 

We will not get a proper under- 
standing of this somewhat difficult 
parable unless we note carefully the 
connection in which it stands. In the 
preceding chapter, after the coming of 
the rich young ruler, the subject of 
the last lesson, Jesus had emphasized 
the exceeding great difficulty of get- 
ting the love of money out of a rich 
man’s heart and filling it with the love 
of God, something impossible with 
man but possible with God. Jesus had 
required that particular rich man to 
sell what he had and give to the poor, 
and come and follow Him, and he 
should have treasure in heaven. 

Peter, in that spirit of self-righteous- 
ness which is found more or less in 
all of us, said: We have left all that 
we had, have given up everything, 
and on top of this have given up our- 
selves. What shall we have as a re- 
sult? In other words, What is there 
in it for us? It must have been very 
painful to Jesus to have Peter ask this 
question. Evidently neither he nor 
the rest, of whom he was the spokes- 
man, understood that fundamental 
Principle of the gospel, that citizen- 
ship in the kingdom of heaven, with 
lis rewards, is a matter of grace and 
hot of debt. It is something to be ac- 
cepted as a gift of God, and therefore 
‘o be acknowledged by a life of will- 
ng service, not a matter to be earned 
and received as a fitting reward. As 
Jesus, in His last talk with them, re- 
Minded them, “Ye have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen you,” and He 
sraciously promises Peter and the rest 
that their willing and unselfish serv- 
= Shall be rewarded not in this life 
in the next, not in the things of 

€ world but in far better things. 
ay Shall inherit everlasting life, and 
aI at life shall share His honor and 
oe When He sits on His throne of 
fhe’ they shall be seated, or rather, 
on shall seat themselves on twelve 
omega judging the twelve tribes of 
ieace, This promise is extended to 
— who overcometh: “He that 
- ‘cometh I give to him to sit with 
in my throne.” (Rev., 3:21.) He 





warns them, however, that they can 
not judge by the apparent service of 
God in this work who shall share this 
glory; for many that are first shall be 
last, and last first. For example, the 
highest dignitaries in the church may 
have less honor in the kingdom of 
glory than many others who were 
never heard of outside of their own 
families and close friends in this 
world, and whose names may not even 
be on the church roll. 

To illustrate this saying that the 
first shall be last and the last first, 
He tells them a story, or parable: A 
man, said He, had a large vineyard, in 
which there was endless work to be 
done. Anxious to secure laborers, he 
went out early in the morning to the 
labor market and hired all that were 
willing to work, for a shilling, or de- 
narium, a day, about equal to sixteen 
cents. This was the usual wage, and 
when measured in values of today 
would be equivalent to about two dol- 
lars. He went out at nine o’clock, 
found others idle and willing to work, 
and sent them to the vineyard. He 
made no bargain with them, just say- 
ing that he would do the right thing. 
Again he went out at noon, and at 
three o’clock; and, anxious to secure 
workers, he went out an hour before 
sundown, and each time hired a num- 
ber of men. To all of them he said: 
I will give you a square deal. 

Four things stand out clearly in this 
story: The abundance of work; the 
anxiety of the master to find workers; 
that the unemployed were idle because 
they had not heard before that there 
was a chance for employment, and 
that when they heard of it they ac- 
cepted it and went to work. There is 
no record that any refused. 

It is now near sundown, and, ac- 
cording to the Jewish law, the labor- 
ers must be paid before the sun sets. 
The householder (here the Father) 
sends his steward (here the Son) to 
distribute the rewards, telling him to 
begin with the last employed. Accord- 
ing to the length of time they had 
worked they would have been paid at 
the rate of $2, $1.50, $1, 75 cents and 
about 16 cents, respectively. Inasmuch 
as the last had confidence in the mas- 
ter, believed he would do what was 
right, and did the best they could, he 
gave them two dollars, not because 
they had earned it, but because they 
had been willing to go to work, even 
at the eleventh hour, and furthermore 
beeause he could do as he pleased 
with his own. It was grace, a favor, 
not a debt paid. When the first came 
they received the same wage as the 
last, and they complained. They said 
they had worked all day, and through 
the hottest part of it, and felt they 
ought to have as much in proportion 
as those who had worked but one 
hour. In other words, they demanded 
twenty-four dollars a day instead of 
two; and the householder replies in 
the most kindly way: “Friend, I do 
thee no wrong.” Did not you agree to 
work for me for two dollars a day? 
“Is thine eye evil because I am 
good?” Can I not do what I please 
with mine own? 

This, then, is the answer to Peter’s 
question: What is there in this serv- 
ice for us?. And the answer is: Noth- 
ing as a matter of debt, everything as 
a matter of favor and grace. Nothing 
for the envious, jealous man, nor fur 
the man who is basing his hopes of 
heaven on his good works, on his 
meriting the Divine favor. Those who 
are willing to work at the Lord’s 
work in His great vineyard will get 
their reward, eternal life; but the 
measure of that reward is not deter- 
mined by their apparent service in 
this life. Many shall be last that are 
first, and first that are last. 

By cherishing an envious and self- 
righteous spirit, murmuring and com- 
plaining at the dealings of Providence, 
we may lose our capacity to enjoy that 
reward. For the spirit of selfishness 
and covetousness is inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of the spiritual reward. 
In this parable the last was first in 
the order of payment. Their reward 
was more in proportion to their work, 
and not marred by a murmuring spirit. 

first came last in the same re- 
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College of Liberal Arts—Offers a four-year course with Arts, Philosophy 
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College of Law—Students have daily opportunity for observation of court 
City courts, State district courts, State Supreme 
courts and United States Federal courts all sit in city during school year. 


College of Music—Is the largest College of Music in the Missouri Valley. 
Faculty is nationally known. Students have many opportunities to hear 
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spects. Thus does Jesus, by repeating 
at the close of the lesson in substance 
what He said in the verse preceding 
it, emphasize the principle that the 
rewards of the heavenly kingdom are 
purely of grace, not a debt;a ‘gift, not 
something the payment of which could 
be demanded as a matter of merit. 
“Not by works done in righteousness, 
which we did ourselves, but according 
to his mercy he saved us. * * *” 


To sum up, therefore, the whole 
scope of the parable is to show the 
disciples that the blessings of the 
kingdom of heaven are not given in 
payment of a debt, but are bestowed 
in free grace; and that those who in- 
herit these blessings will show their 
gratitude and their sincerity by faith- 
ful work in the kingdom here on earth, 
without stipulation as to the price to 
be received for the work, and without 
jealousy and envy of those who seem 
to receive a greater reward, and with- 
out that self-righteousness which led 
the elder brother, in the parable of 
the prodigal son, to complain that his 
brother was receiving free what he 
had worked for. 


The broader applications of the par- 
able are obvious. The Jews were the 
first laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, 
but fell largely into the snirit of self- 
righteousness into which Peter fell, 
and into which we are all liable to 
fall. The Gentiles were preferred be- 
fore them, as Jesus intimated they 
should be: “Many shall come from 
the east and the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven; but 





the sons of the kingdom shall be cast 
forth into the outer darkness.” Paul 
invariably made the offer first to the 
Jews, and after they rejected it turned 
to the Gentiles. Peter was taught that 
he and his fellow disciples, while they 
would be highly honored for their zeal 
and service, were not to have 2 
feeling of envy for those that came in 
afterwards, as at the day of Pentecost. 
Old saints in these times, men who 
have been reared in the church, will 
make a sad mistake if they regard as 
less worthy those recently converted. 
For, first, last and all the time, the 
blessings of the kingdom of heaven are 
bestowed not as a matter of debt or 
personal worthiness, but as a matter 
of grace. 
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My Ten-Year-Old Boy 
Turns with Ease the 


BEATRICE 


Cream Separator 


Says Farmer Onswon 


I've been up one side and down the 
other of this cream separator question 
for 20 years, and I'm for the Beatrice 
Cream Separator every time. 


The Beatrice is the one high-grade sepe 
arator that is sold at a reasonable price. 


Weall havesome respect for our pocket- 
books. None of us farmers want to 
pay out $100 to $125 when we can get | 
the same thing for $65 to $85. 


Well, that’s the cream separator situas 
tion. The Beatrice sells at $85 for the 
largest size machine, 1000 lbs. capacity. 
Other high grade separators sell for 
$110 and upwards for less capacity. 


The Beatrice gives you— 


Clean skimming, easyclean- 
ing, easy running, conven- 
ience, long life, big capac- 
ity. It skims cold milk as 
well as warm milk. 


Compare other machines with the 
Beatrice; you’ ll agree with me that you 
pay more for them than the Beatrice 
price, but you do not get as good a 
machine for your money. 


Take my advice and investigate the 
Beatrice. Write to nearest office below 
for free catalog and name of local 
dealer near you. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. 
CHICAGO 


Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, 
Kan., Denver, Col., Oklaboma City, Okla., 
St. Louis, Mo, 





















Get It Now! 


Write for book about 


The Hinge-Door Silo 
The Lansing Silo 
The Chicken Silo 

The Silberzahn 

Ensilage Cutter 


Woods Bros. Silo 
& Mfg. Co. 
General Offices: Dept. 5 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Branches: Lansing, Mich. ; 
. is, Ill. ; Topeka, 


nver, Colo. : Cros- 


























Atlanta, Ga. 
Mo.; West Bend, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get the Facts 


The contents of any silo are more 
valuable than the silo itself. Why 
experiment with untried proposi- 
tions? Those who investigate 


buy the IA 
NBA 


Notwithstanding the enormous 
demand we are in position to handle orders 
promptly and satisfactorily on account of 
our unequaled facilities. 
Write for our handsome illustrated 
catalog and other free literature. 
Address nearest office. 
THE INDIANA SILO CO., 584 Union Bldg..Anderson,Ind. 


. I Fort Worth, Tex. 
Lg ON EL 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wii be cheerfully answered. 























Wells as Cooling Places for 
Milk 


correspondent 
dug 
before 
know 


has asked 
weil as a 


An lowa 
how to make use of a 
storage place for milk it is 
shipped. He wants to how to 
raise and lower the cans of milk into 
the well, and if it is a practical plan. 

Dug often for this 
purpose. Various devices are arranged 
for lowering the cans into the well 
and for raising them to the surface 
again. Before deciding to use a well, 
one should make sure there are no 
foul odors in it. A well which can be 
used for this purpose is practically as 
effective as ice in keeping milk sweet 
and cold. The temperature at the bot- 
tom usually is very cool, and milk or 
cream will keep sweet for a consider- 
able time down such a well. 

In order to lower a five or ten-gallon 
milk can down and to raise it up again 
some sort of a windlass should be 
placed over the well. Any farmer who 
is handy with hammer and saw can 
make such an apparatus. We know 
of several farmers who use simply a 
rope having knots at convenient dis- 
tances for handling. One end of the 
rope is attached to the handles of the 
can, which is then lowered or raised 
by arm strength. It may be partially 
lowered into the water and the rope 
tied securely to prevent its going far- 
ther into the water than it should. 

In using a well for this purpose, 
great care should be taken to keep the 
outside of the cans strictly clean, and 
never to let any of the milk get into 
the water. If this precaution is not 
taken, the water will soon become 
foul and unfit for use. The well should 
be kept covered at all times to pre- 
vent accidents. 

It is no simple problem for farmers 
who are selling milk or cream to the 
city trade to keep the product sweet 
during the unfavorable summer weath- 
er. Much loss is caused by its sour- 
ing, even when delivered the same 
day it is produced. Those who have 
tried both ways say there is less trou- 
ble with older milk which has been 
properly cooled and kept at a cold 
temperature than with fresh milk that 
has not been so treated. 

In one particular case we know of,a 
farmer who was selling milk to a city 
milk dealer, the milk was sent by 
trolley each morning, the night’s milk 
being sent in one ten-geglon can and 
the mroinng’s milk in another ten- 
gallon can. The night’s milk was 
hung down a well until shipping time. 
Although the morning’s milk was al- 
ways shipped fresh and had been kept 
on the farm twelve hours’ less time 
than the night’s milk, it was this can 
which the milk dealer complained of 
as being sour in hot weather. The 
night’s milk seemed to keep excellent- 
ly, and the farmer was advised to 
take better care of his 
milk. 

The way he went about it was to 
keep it until the following morning. 
After being run over the aerator, he 
lowered the can down the well the 
same as he did his night’s milk. This 
was taken out the following morning 
and sent along with the supply of the 
night before. That solved the sour 
milk problem, and no more complaint 
was heard from the city dealer. Even 
though the milk was’ twenty-four 
hours older than it would be by ship- 
ping morning’s milk fresh each day, 
it kept sweet longer and arrived at 
its destination in better condition. 

We are not advising our readers to 
keep milk for a long time before ship- 
ping, but to take proper care of it in 
the first place. Cool it down to as 
low a temperature as possible, and 
hold it there at least for a few hours. 
This will check development of sour 
milk producing germs, and is the most 
effective preservative. A well makes 
a good refrigerator in the absence of 
an ice supply. 


wells are used 





If every dairyman would raise all 
the heifer calves from his best cows, 
there would be few unprofitable cows 
in a few years. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


morning’s | 
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| Cream Separator Problems 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of the serious problems con- 
| fronting the cream-gathering cream- 
ery is to keep its patrons satisfied 
with their butter-fat test. The fact 
that many operators of hand separ- 
ators do not understand why the test 
| of their cream varies from day to day 
| 
| and week to week causes no end of 
dissatisfaction. The simplest explana- 
tion from the patron’s viewpoint is 
that the man doing the testing in the 
creamery is not doing his work accur- 
ately. In some cases this may be the 
true explanation, and right here it 
may be said that too much emphasis 
can not be placed upon carefulness in 
operating the Babcock test. This 
chance of an occasional mistake on 
the part of the tester by no means an- 
swers the question why there is so 
great a variation in the cream test 
from the hand separator. 

It is impossible to run a separator 
| under farm conditions without having 
variation occur in the test of the 
cream. Moreover, the factors ‘that 
may affect the fat content of the 
cream are so numerous that a con- 
stant test report from the creamery 
should be regarded with considerable 
suspicion. The causes of the 
tions may be any one or any combi- 
nation of the following: 

1. Variation in the 
separator. 

2. Variation in the temperature of 
the milk separated. 


speed of 





varia- | 


the 


3. The rate that the miik flows in- | 


to the machine. 

4. Amount of flush water or skim- 
milk used in flushing the bowl. 

5. Change in the richness of the 
milk separated. : 

6. Adjustment of the cream screw. 
7. Steadiness in running. 

Variation in the speed of the sepa- 
rator is the most common cause 
trouble. On most separators the speed 
of the crank is given on the crank. 
| This means that with other factors 


right, the machine will do its best 
work only when turned at or very 
nearly the required speed. The com- 


mon causes for variable speed are at- 
tempts to separate large amounts of 
milk with a small capacity machine 
and frequent changes of operators. In 
nine cases out of ten, after a man has 
turned a separator for fifteen minutes, 
he unconsciously drops off his speed. 
If the farmer does the separating to- 
day, his boy tomorrow, and the hired 
man the next day, and so on, the 
speed will vary all the more from 
that required. All this means not only 
a variation of the per cent of fat in 
the cream, but, where the machine is 
turned at too low a speed, an actual 
loss in dollars to the farmer.. That is, 
| turning the crank too slow results in 
| a lower testing cream and a higher 
testing skim-milk. The low speed of 
| the crank affects the speed of the 
| 
| 


bowl, so that a complete separation 
does not take place. Suppose the sep- 
arator is turned today at proper speed 
and tomorrow at an average of 10 or 
15 revolutions below the proper speed, 
this change in speed is enough to ef- 
fect a variation in the test of cream 


variation occurring when the cream 
screw is set for a thick cream. 

A separator will do its best work 
when the milk is at a temperature of 
$0 to 100 degrees F. In the case of 
most machines, if colder milk than 
this is separated, less cream and rich- 


of | 





of from 1 to 15 per cent, the greater | 














Y es. for 50 Year 
Cost No More than Ordinary gy 
meee mach oom, yet outlasts any filo; 
a e world. ere’sareason. Ch: a 
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antee, Process endorsed by U, §, Gone 
ment. Used by big railroads, °° “* An ! 
CHAMPION SILOQs “I hi 
Can’t Twist or Blow Qy,m from | 
<= Can’t creep on foundation. Our intend: 
special interlocking anchoring (773 in 
system prevents. 8 to 14 steel anchor ca. A fall. 
bles criss cross each other from root to h-MWE th 
foundation. Fasten into foundation which drou 
means foundation must give way first, must | 
This feature alone is worth price of silo, st a! 
Investigate Before You Buy a or 
Get acopy of our guarantee. Get our }} ‘ 
rock bottom prices. If you are ready to shorts, 
buy now, if you have neighbors who in- ¢ 
tend to buy send name and address. Sendg age, ° 
size and specifications and get our Red such ! 
Hot, Can’t Be Beat proposition that will Sona 
surprise you. Address thing 
_WESTERN SILO COMPANY should 
705 11th St, Des Moines, Iowa as a ¢ 
I expe 
————=—.—/ are th 
Light ; j 
Lig unning with rn 
PIIDIFGLIITIN 
marke 
So strong—so durable—so de. Thre 
pendable—so simple—so abso. Iowa | 
lutely superior to all others is the summ 
“Light Running Silberzahn” that it 5 
has been pronounced 100 pC 
66 4 850 Pp 
The King of oo % 
Ensilage Cutters” el 
nsilage Cutters avera! 
Has strongest built frame, throat and were . 
blower that neverclog, positive safety devices hogs | 
and withits accurate knife adjustment pro Ogs « 
duces that fine uniform cut ensilagey2u are oned 
looking for. Speed of blower can be regu. each | 
lated accordingto height ofsilo. Thousands Two 
in use—Ask the man who ownes one—he'll 
say “By all means get a Silberzabn", the e} 
Write for catalog and proof, this ti 
EHL BROS. MFG. CO., 4 f she 
117 S. Water Street j ue! or S 
f » Wis. A ii. TF, age or 
fs “ai pi of gail 
a peri 
—and 
$3.8 
bushel 
Exp 
dicate 
pigs i 
may | 
not be 
CENTER SHEAR CUTTERS feed t! 
Make best Ensilage at least cost. Patented Cex as 75 
ter Shear feature effects a positive shear-cutentz 
width of bundle, from sides to center of —_ + Iowa 
i on, > tti apacity, decreased expense for 
Piser.’ Malleable irom (unbreakable) kuile whe Co fm {0TeZO 
alog explains fully. EE=- were 
send for it. ever 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. ee 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. : eight 
Minneapolis, Minnesota tankas 
Kansas City, Missouri 
No. Fort Worth. Texas summ. 
most 
Tor 8 
YOU CAN PUTA afraid 
cents 
less cl 
The 
ON YOUR FARM FOR he car 
ns é 
One-Third the Gost § iis 
This is the coming Silo. We have solved the pro weeks 
lem. Nofreight. No foundation, Tested four yeam ing ir 
and fully guaranteed. Act promptly. h . 
BONITA FARM, Raymore, Mo. Ogs . 
—_____————_—— turnin 
ri it fed. 
Pump—Grind — >: (re Ito 
4-H. P. Vertical give t 
~ ‘ probal 
ARM (USHMAN Ba 
corn i 
ine | Baw 
All Purpose Eng _ 
4Cycle. Weight 190 Ibs. Does all work a summ 
1,000-Ib. engine can do. a guarantee, th 
Also 6-h. p. up to 20-h.p. ecial Heavy em 
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Increase your milk yield—prevent spread of d 









































re ‘ -im-mi by using James Water Buckets. Save labor. -* N 
a go am and a richer skim milk are closing lid keeps bucket clean. Easily installe Ay 
the results. Variations in the test of | write for circular. as “is 
cream due t I " a JAMES MFG. COMPANY 
; oF aes o temperature of separa B.W. 99 Cane St., Fort Atkinson, Wis when 
tion may vary from 1 to 5 per cent. a tening 
H. J. JODKINS. JAMES indivigust. ture ¢ 
Connecticut Agricultural College. Water Buckets you p 
_——_— for pi 
These 
gs ‘sm 6 DESMOINES SILO freely 
OY Made 
They 
It has all the good features found in any silo and ture,” 
ecaulise more besides. Here area few of them. Judge for e 
yourself, sev 
Triple Anchor System eliminates possibility of silo blowing down, twist- ti 
ing or tipping. Lateral Staves add additional rigidity to the silo. Creosoted on, | 
Lumber does not deteriorate. Will last 17 years longer. Shrinking and swell- pound 
ing reduced toa minimum. Painting unnecessary. Spring Lugs make tighten- 
ing or loosening of hoops unnecessary. Door Frame cannot Tassie or warp. differ, 
Starts a perfect circle. Steel Roof built on rafters. Permanent. Braces and 
strengthens the silo. Imside Hoops attached to triple anchor system make it Out ¢ 
impossible for silo to lose it’s shape or collapse. corn 
Get the First Cost—Last Cost Silo. The Des Moines. There are no meal 
ifs nor ands about it—nor after regrets. It’s superiority is proven. eal. 
Write immediately for prices. Large illustrated catalog mailed free thing 
on request. Fully describes the construction and special exclusive features. differ, 
DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. Ways 
404 New York Ave., Des Moines, lowa Ao coe Corn 
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tl FEEDING QUESTIONS 


Feeding Spring Pigs Without 
Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“] have a bunch of shotes weighing 
from 60 to 100 pounds, which I had 
intended to carry over on pasture until 
fall. But the pasture, on account of 
grouth, is failing, and so I fear that I 
must buy feed and feed for light hogs 
just as soon as I can. Corn will cost 
75 or 80 cents per bushel; wheat 
shorts, $30 or $ 4 per ton, and tank- 
age, $90 per ton. Now, can I feed 
such high priced feed and make any- 
thing? With prices as quoted, what 
should I buy, and what should I feed 
as a daily ration? How much should 
| expect as a daily gain? These shotes 
are thin. They have been on pasture 
with a light feed of corn. What do 
you anticipate for a July or August 
market on hogs?” 

Three years ago, experiments at the 
Jowa station with spring pigs in the 
summer time in dry lot indicated that 
100 pounds of gain can be made with 
950 pounds of shelled corn and 50 
pounds of tankage or meat meal. The 
average daily gains in this experiment 
were .63 of a pound for 150 days. With 
hogs at 6 cents a pound, it was rock- 
oned that 76 cents were secured for 
each bushel of corn. 

Two years ago at the Iowa station, 
the experiments were repeated. But 
this time it required only 320 pounds 
of shelled corn and 48 pounds of tank- 
age or meat meal to make 100 pounds 
of gain. The average rate of gain for 
a period of 180 days was .66 of a pound 
—and with hogs at 6 cents a pound, 
83.8 cents were returned for each 
bushel of corn fed. 

Experiments at the Iowa station in- 
dicate that it does not pay to feed the 
pigs in dry lots when good pasture 
may be secured. When pasture may 
not be had, it may pay, however, to 
feed the pigs corn even if it is as high 
as 75 or 80 cents a bushel. In the 
Iowa experiment referred to in the 
foregoing, unusually economical gains 
were made. The average man, how- 
ever, by feeding a mixture of six or 
eight parts of corn to one part of 
tankage to spring pigs through the 
summer, should be able to secure al- 
most as good results. With hogs at 
Tor 8 cents a pound, we would not be 
afraid to feed them corn at 75 or 80 
cents a bushel until early winter, un- 
less cholera came into the community. 

The man who is feeding hogs for all 
he can make out of them should weigh 
his hogs and feed every two or three 
weeks, so that he can know by keep- 
ing in touch with market prices of 
hogs just how much the hogs are ree 
i him for every bushel of corn 
ed. 

If our correspondent has the time to 
give his pigs proper attention, it will 
probably be best for him to feed them 
even though his pasture is gone and 
corn is high. As to the July and Au- 
gust hog market, we do not care to 
make predictions. Generally, the late 
summer market is slightly higher than 
the market of early summer. 


Soaked Shelled Corn for 
Hogs 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is there any gain in feeding value 
when shelled corn is soaked for fat- 
tening hogs? These hogs are on pas- 
ture and have access to a pond. Will 
you please answer the same question 
‘or pigs that are soon to be weaned? 
These pigs eat unsoaked shelled corn 
freely. They have plenty of slop, 
Made of skim-milk, water and shorts. 
tg also have access to good pas- 

re,” 

Several years ago, at the Iowa sta- 
lion, they fed hogs averaging over 200 
bounds in weight, corn prepared in 
different Ways on pasture. They tried 
out dried ear corn, soaked shelled 
‘orn, dry corn meal, and soaked corn 
-, Cost of preparation and every- 
die: considered, there was very little 
Perence between the four different 
8ys of preparing corn. The soaked 


Corn meal produced slightly the larg- 
‘st gains, but the soaked shelled corn 





produced almos* as large gains, and 
the gains were 30 cents per cwt. more 
economical. For heavy hogs on pas- 
ture in the early summer we would be 
inclined to feed corn shelled and 
soaked. 

Pigs under 150 pounds in weight do 
not do so well on soaked shelled corn 
as on dry ear corn. At the Iowa sta- 
tion they found that the dry ear corn 
pigs gained more daily than did the 
soaked shelled corn pigs, and the cost 
of a hundred pounds of gain was 
about 50 cents per cwt. less. We sus- 
pect, however, that much depends on 
the hardness of the shelled corn in 
the early summer. This experiment 
notwithstanding, a number of our 
readers prefer feeding the soaked 
shelled corn to the ear corn at this 
season of the year. It is important in 
feeding soaked shelled corn that you 
do not soak for more than twelve 
hours, for otherwise souring is likely 
to take place. 

In the Iowa experiment, dry shelled 
corn was not compared to other meth- 
ods of preparation. The indications 
are that it would have given about the 
same results as the dry ear corn. 


Wheat vs. Corn for Hog Feed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please give me the com- 
parative food value of wheat and corn 
for hogs? Take a price of 75 cents a 
bushel for wheat and 50 cents a bush- 
el for corn.” 

Extensive experiments in different 
parts of the corn belt indicate that, 


pound for pound, corn meal and wheat 
meal are practicaly equal for fatten- 
ing hogs. Indications are that it is 
much more necessary to grind wheat 
for hogs than it is corn. Corn at 50 
cents a bushel is certainly a much 
more economical hog feed than wheat 
at 75 cents a bushel. 


Value of Taahions With Corn 
at 55 Cents 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have been feeding 200-pound hogs 
on corn, water, slack coal and salt. 
Corn is 55 cents per bushel. At this 
price, how much would it be worth to 
add tankage? How much _ tankage 
should { use?” 

Experiments indicate that a pound 
of tankage will replace from two to 
twelve pounds of corn. The replacing 
power of tankage depends upon the 


size of the hogs, the method of treat- 
ment they have formerly been given, 
and the other feeds in the ration be- 
sides corn. 

In an Iowa experiment with wean- 
ling pigs, 27 pounds in weight, it took 
of corn alone 690 pounds to make 100 
pounds of gain, but of 6.5 parts of corn 
to one of tankgae, only 450 pounds. In 
this experiment, a pound of tankage 
replaced 11.5 pounds of corn. It would 
have paid to feed tankage in eonnec- 
tion with corn to these pigs even if 
it cost $200 a ton. In another Iowa 
experiment, pigs weighing 133 pounds 
—which had been grown on pasture 
and were being fattened in the dry lot 
—required 672 pounds of corn alone to 
make 100 pounds of gain, as com- 
pared with 476 pounds of a mixture of 
16 parts of corn and one of tankage. 
In this experiment, a pound of tank- 
age replaced 7.5 pounds of corn, and 
with corn at 55 cents a bushel, it 
would have paid to have fed tankage 
even though it cost as much as $150 
a ton. In another Iowa experiment, 
210-pound young sows were fattened 
off. Those on corn alone required 
470 pounds for 100 pounds of gain, 
and those on a mixture of 15 parts of 
corn to one of tankage, 419 pounds. In 
this experiment, a pound of tankage 
took the place of three pounds of corn. 
In another Iowa experiment, with 350- 
pound brood sows, a pound of tankage 
took the place of three pounds of 
corn. In other words, it would have 
paid to have fed tankage to these 
sows even though it cost $60 per ton. 

It will almost certainly pay our cor- 
respondent to add tankage to his corn 
ration. For 200-pound hogs, one part 
of tankage to 15 or 20 parts of corn 
would be about right. 














You need a new 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


NOW 


1 st If you are still using some gravity or setting 
= process of creaming— 


BECAUSE your waste is greatest and quality of product 
poorest in mid-summer, when the milk supply is greatest. 

BECAUSE time is of greatest value on the farm at this 
season and the time and labor saving of the good sepa- 
rator counts for most. 

BECAUSE the skim-milk is poorest without a sepa- 
rator in hot weather and often more harmful than helpful 
to calves and young stock. 

BECAUSE the work of an improved De Laval Cream 
Separator is as perfect and its product as superior with 
one kind of weather as with another. 





nd If you have a very old De Laval or an infe- 
== rior separator of any kind— 


BECAUSE. the losses of the poor separator from in- 
complete skimming and the tainted product of the difficult 
to clean and unsanitary separator mean most when the 
bulk of milk is greatest. 


BECAUSE of the great economy of time at this season 
in having a separator of ample capacity to do the work 
so much more quickly. 


BECAUSE an improved De Laval 
Separator is so much simpler and 
more easily handled and cared for 
than any other, and you cannot afford 
to waste time these busy days "fuss- 
ing" with a machine 
that ought to have 
been thrown on the 
junk-pile long ago. 


BECAUSE the De 
Laval Separator of to- 
day is just as superior 
to other separators as 
the best of other sep- 
arators to gravity set- 
ting, and every feature 
of De Laval superior- 
ity counts for most 
during the hot mid- 
summer months. 







These are all facts a De Laval catalog, to be had for the asking, helps to 
make plain, and that every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity 
to prove to any prospective buyer. If you don’t know the nearest De Laval 
agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


























> MONEY PULLING S } U M P S \ 

Pull the stumps from your fields and replace them with big p 
crops. Don’t pay taxes on idle land. 

S All Steel 
Triple Power 
pulls an acre of stumpsaday. Pulis biggest stump in 5 minutes, 
Guaranteed against breakage for 3 years. days free trial. Send 
namé for book, free—and special low-price offer. Address 
Hereal Company, 957 224 St. Centerville. lowa. U. 8. A. 






























When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Here’s The Place 
For The Grain— 
Not In The Stack 


Keep your gr: ain out of the straw 
stack. e the thresher that has 
the only correct method for gettingald 
of the grain. 


Hire A 


Red River Special 


And Save Your Thresh Bill 
This thresheroperates unlike any oth- 
er. Instead of expecting the grain to 
drop out, the Red River Special deals 
out the grain just as you wo yuld beat 
it by hand with a pit if 
R. N. Wilson and th irce othe r farmers 
of Wellington, Ohio, say “Your Red 
Rive r Speci: tl with Clover “Atts ichment 
hulled our clover seed and saved it in 
good, clean shape. We want ‘o 
recommend it.”’ 
Hire a Red River Special for your 
work this year. Write for**Thresher 
Facts.” 
Nichols & Shepard Sema 
(In cc te 184 
Builders of 








ntinuous busine 


Threshe 














ave a dollar | 
per pair 
Order your shoes di- 


rect from my factory. | 
You'll get $4 values for 










$3; $5 values for $4. 
You'll enjoy better fit, 
more comfort, muc h 
~~ r wear. I se 1) 
Sup- | 
port ‘ 
Mo- 
| Rest 
tast 
Fine for 
Tired Feet From Maker to Wearer 
at wholesale price. I carry every size—yvour | 
size—in stock. I make the shoes so good 


I guarantee satisfac- 
All styles 


they hold your trade. j 
tion or refund your money. 
leathers. High shoes, low shoes. Send tad | 
for free catalog, tape measure, guarantee 
order blank and lettersfrom wearers.Address | 
Wm. W. Williams, President | 

= 





THE WM. W. WILLIAMS. SHOE MFG, CO. 
4025 Cherry St. Cincinnau 




















SAVE LODGED GRAIN 





HARVESTERS 


Equipped with € Sameutes Grain Guards 
do work no @thers can do. They lift up grain, no 
matter how badly lodged, so it may be cut the same 
as standing. Cut all around your field. Save half 
your time and all your grain. Made of steel, light 
butstrong. Ask the lowa Agricultural Col. 
lege about our guards. They have used 
them—they know. We will sbip responsible 
parties on fiVe days free trial. If not satisfac- 
tory return at our expense, and money, when paid, 
will be refunded. Give make of machine. 
Price @5 per set of eight; 6 per set of ten. Use ten 
in heavy grain. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Champion Grain Guard Co., 4738 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Ob 


‘No Substitute 


when you buy my patented surface and deep 
cultivator shovels. Will save your boys,horses 
and corn roots. One acre increase pays fora 
set. Scour where others won't. Marketed 
seven years. Booklet free, and please show 
your dealer. 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, 


Kino | 


-s 


Sutherland, lowa 





JILIGHTNING RODS 
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9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 

System guaranteed satisfactory or your 

money back. Just write a postal for our 

Proposition and FREE 

makes everything plain. 

The J. A. Scott Company 
Dept. N Detreit, Mich, 


Catalog which 























Our Experience Corner 

















In this column we want our readers to give us i 
benefit of their practical farm experience. We 1t 
good practical experience but not a word of th ooret- 
ical discussion. 

Write it out in your own way and get your letter 
to us promptly after a request for information is 
made. Don’t mind grammar and punctuation; we 
will take care of that. If any of our readers want 
experiences of other readers we will be glad to give 
space to a general] discussion of the topic in this de- 
partment. 

















Clover hentia for Niabeath 
ing Oats 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“As the oats are very short in my 
vicinity, many too short to reap, I am 
asking for your opinion as to using a 
clover buncher to bunch oats. Please 
let me know whether this will work 
satisfactorily or not. My idea is to 
avoid handling any corn stalks.” 

We see no reason why the buncher 
should not work. What has been the 


experience of our readers? 


beeretiien ‘Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ 

If possible, I mow alfalfa during 
cloudy or rainy weather, instead of 
when the sun is shining. I find that 
by so doing, the hay dries more slowly 
and more evenly. The leaves pump 
the sap out of the stem and the fiber 
of the main stems becomes hard and 
stiff. The hay will remain tough and 
damp till the ground dries, unless it is 
raked. By taking advantage of this, I 
find I need rake only what hay I can 
handle that day. The rest will 
get dry enough so that another 
would injure it. 

In raking, I use a side delivery rake 
and either drive so that the hay is 
placed on raked ground, thus turning 
it over once, or else I drive the ordi- 


Farmer: 


rain 


nary way and come back in a couple 
of hours and turn it over with the 
rake. The hay in windrows dries very 
rapidly, and is soon ready to stack or 
mow. 

I find that hay handled as above 
dries much quicker than hay raked 
green, as it lies so much looser on the 


The leaves of clover or alfal- 
fa do not shatter in raking, as the hay 
is always damp till raked. I handle 
large quantities of hay by this meth- 
od, and my hay always keeps well. I 
now have alsike hay on hand that has 
the color of the flower preserved as 
well as the green of the leaves. 
B. F. VERBA 
Kansas. 


ground. 


GE. 
Linn sain 


Making Alfalfa Bay 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue you asked for in- 
formation with regard to putting up 
alfalfa hay. This will be my third 
year for alfalfa, and I consider it a 
success, although I have also got plen- 
ty of poor hay. Several men who are 
considered authorities on alfalfa say 
to put it up as soon as you can not 
squeeze any moisture to the surface 
by twisting the stem. We have found 
this a very poor rule to go by in this 
section. We followed this rule two 
years ago, and a considerable amount 
of our first crop did badly and was 
very moldy. We tried to avoid mak- 
ing this mistake last year, but in feed- 
ing the hay we find that we still have 
moldy hay, though not in such a large 
quantity. It seems to me that alfalfa 
must be thoroughly: dry before it is 
put into the mow. One of my neigh- 
bors who has raised alfalfa for about 
eight years, put up some last year 
which burnt to a redl deep brown, al- 
most black, in the mow. It is all 
right for feed, but it seems to me 
there is considerable danger of spon- 
taneous con*bustion if the alfalfa is 
put up in that manner. 

With regard to the time to cut al- 
falfa, I do not know whether my ex- 
perience is wide enough to justify 
consideration, but it seems to me that 
there is danger of a misunderstanding 
by following directions commonly giv- 
en. We were delayéd in cutting our 
alfalfa last year, that is the first cut- 
ting, while a field not far away was 
cut when we wanted to cut ours. 
About a week later we cut ours, and 
there was quite a number of shoots 
that had reached the length of three 
or four inches, consequently cut off. 
However, our field began to show 
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green almost immediately, and seems 
to make much faster growth than the 
other field, which was cut at what we 
considered to be the right time. I am 
inclined to think that the time to cut 
is when a large number of the shoots 
begin to show, and not to cut when 
the first shoots begin to appear. 
IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 


Putting Up Alfalfa Green 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue an in- 
quiry about stack burned alfalfa hay, 
and how green it may safely be put in 
the barn. 

About ten years ago, we found by 
experience that cattle would eat stack 
burned hay better than pea green hay, 
so we try to stack it quite green, about 
the time the leaves begin to shatter, 
but while the stems are green enough 
to twist into a rope. We turn the hay 
with a side delivery rake; the bottom 
of the swath is often just wilted. 
Care must be taken that there is no 
foreign moisture on the hay, as that 
will cause moldy spots. We like it to 
come out of the stack about the color 
of plug tobacco. Alfalfa can be put in 
the barn as green as clover, but it 
should be free from dew or any for- 
eign moisture, 

M. T. WARNE. 

Harlan County, Nebraska. 


A. Money-Making F: armer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In the farm management survey in- 
vestigations of the Office of Farm 


Management, records have been cb- 
tained from more than 2,700 farmers 
in. the United States. Included in 
these are dairy, poultry, and fruit 
farms of New Engiand; truck and 
dairy farms of Pennsylvania; grain 
and live stock farms of the corn belt; 
irrigated farms in Utah, and grain 
and seed farms of the Pacific north- 
west. 

In all these only one farmer has 
been found who had a labor income 
exceeding $10,000 for his year’s busi- 
ness; that is, after deducting all farm 
expenses, rent of land, and 5 per cent 
on his own investment, he had $10,079 
left for his pay as manager of the 
business. This farmer was situated 
in one of the best corn growing dis- 
tricts in central Illinois. He owned 
eighty acres of land, worth about $200 
per acre. There is very little chance, 
however, of making a $10,000 labor 
income on an eighty acre farm where 
corn and small grains are the pre- 
dominating crops. He realized that 
his chances of making even a $1,000 
labor income on eighty acres were 
about one in twenty-five. Not having 
sufficient funds to buy more land, he 
rented 600 acres from an adjoining 
owner, thus providing himself with a 
total area of 680 acres. He then 
moved from his own eighty acre farm 
and lived on the one he rented. If he 
had owned all of these 680 acres, his 
investment would have amounted to 
more than $100,000; but by renting 
the greater part of it, he was able to 
manage with a total capital of $22,- 
280. His principal crop was corn. Be- 
ing a good feeder of live stock, he 
purchased hogs, cattle and _ horses, 
and fattened them for market. Aside 
from the sale of some corn, his whole 
income was derived from the sale of 
these three classes of live stock. 

This particular farm is of interest 
in that the operator received the 
highest labor income of any yet stud- 
ied. There are, perhaps, other farm- 
ers making greater incomes than this 
—but the Office of Farm Management 
has not yet found them. Only when 


there is a large farm business is 
there a possibility of a larger in- 
come. The magnitude of the farm 


business may be in the form of a 
large area, as was the case with this 
Illinois farmer, or it may be in the 
form of a large truck business on an 
intensive scale near some of our big 
cities. 

This particular farmer’s business is 
of interest also in that he is follow- 
ing the course that most young farm- 
ers are pursuing in working towards 
farm ownership. Most of them rent 
first; then many of them buy a small 
place and rent additional land, event- 
ually becoming owners of the entire 
area. The evidence is unmistakable 
that the man with a small capital 
should, at the present time, rent rath- 
er than buy a farm. 

E. H. THOMSON 
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It combines lasting protec. 


tion and real economy. 

Apply it with the patented KANT-LEAR 
KLEET. Write for samples and the Good Roog 
Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
-argest producers in the world 
“of asphalt and ready roof 
Philadelph 
an Francisco Chicago 

































THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfai 
ing supply of 
clean, pure water 
Can be removed 
from place toplacg 
as required. Cay 
not be overturned 
or broken. Ca 
never get out of 
order. No valves 
or floats: no ez. 
posed air holes: po 
complicated part ‘ 
The water car 
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pan to defile t 
water in the re 
voir. Dri D 
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BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., 


ELECTRIC 
Steel 
Wheel 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





lifting or pitch, 

ing. Saves you 
work and light- 
ens draft nearly 


Wheels to fit ANY 
wagon. Wheels can't =a 
dry out or rot. Send for 
free book of facts and proofs. 
Electric Wheel Co., 
55 Elm Street, 
Quines, Jil. 











- Is it seetitel against vermin, fre 
and theft? Is it well-cured, ready forthe 
highest market price? You can answer all 
these questions with yes after installings 


Marshall Corn Crib 


Made of heavy galvanized iron that 
lasts a lifetime. Perforated body 
and ventilating shaft insure perfectly 
cured corn. Built along scientific 
lines, easy to erect, all sizes. Write 
today for free illustrated catalog, 
showing all sty 
ae Crib & Bin Co., 
45 Wooster, Ohio 























Store Your 
Grain! 2 & 


= a 

out. 
for best market prices. Save 
time in fil lies and remov- 


ing grain, The 
Cake Steel iN 


Bushnel GRAIN BIN 


—can’t rust, break or wear out. Costs no om a4 
Portable. Big door and 
convenient spouts. Send name on postal now for 
interesting booklet and low prices. Address 


Bushnell Tank Works,800 Main St.Bushnell, ti 


BUTLER ftpqj Bi 
Heras Ofaill Dil 
ted. Can't Cave i) 
Chat Proof. F ire- Proof. 
Can be used for store 
house. Copacty inant 
perfectly. 
ia door and removable 
shoveling board. 
Ask for Booklet Showing Letters from 
Satisfied Users. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING co. 
112 W. Tenth St., Kansas City, Me. 
oat 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
“to this department. Questions relating to 
{ll be cheerfully answered. 

eecaminseaintatiimmsiil 
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Feeding the Chicks 


What do you feed your chicks? Do 
1 give sweet milk or sour? These 
are questions which are asked fre- 
quently. For several reasons we feed 
a ration which in the long run is most 
profitable to us rather than the most 
perfectly balanced ration of the high- 
est priced foods. We can not afford 


the time it takes to feed an elaborate 
ration at frequent intervals. We 
could grow more chicks in a smaller 
space by carrying green food to them, 
feeding five times a day, and spxding 
the ground each day to keep it sweet 
and mellow. Instead, we feed twice a 
day on wheat, corn and oats in alter- 
nation, keep a hopper of dry mash, 
grit, oyster shell and charcoal before 
them, and give good range. The pre- 
pared poultry foods are for the most 
part good and reliable, but it is cheap- 
er for us to feed what we have. 

We give sour milk because the sour 
milk keeps the digestive organs in 
good condition. The milk vessels must 
be washed and. scalded frequently. 
This precaution is of more value than 
is generally believed. We have found 
troughs used for feeding chicks sour 
milk that seemed to have the accumu- 
lations of months on them, and the 
owner of the chicks wondered why his 
chicks had bowel trouble. For fatten- 
ing chicks for market, nothing is bet- 
ter than sour milk and ground oats. 

When chicks or hens are confined in 
small yards, it is best to feed little 
and often in order to keep the birds 
busy and contented. Baby chicks fed 
every two hours will grow faster up 
to two months than when fed in any 
other way, but our experience is that 
the chicks which make a steady gain 
on all they can pick up from the 
range, the hoppers, and two meals a 
day, have better digestion and better 
frames and constitution at maturity 
than chicks that are forced in feed- 
ing. Give the chicks all they can eat 
of sound grains, green grass, bran, 
charcoal and grit, but make them go 
after it if they are to be kept as 
breeders. 

In Massachusetts, where many soft 
roasters are grown, the chickens for 
market are taken from the brooders, 
kept on range, given cracked corn and 
beef scrap in hoppers all the time, 
and fed cabbage or other green food. 
Our grandmothers raised good chick- 
ens on wet corn meal, but these had 
good range, and, another thing, it was 
an unbreakable rule with our grand- 
mothers to get new males each year; 
hence the chicks were not weakened 
by inbreeding, as many chicks are to- 
day, when inbreeding is sometimes 
practiced without the knowledge and 
judgment which makes it safe. 

The wise farmer’s wife plans a ra- 
tion that will take the least time, and 
give the best results for her purpose. 
In Des Moines, the butchers offer two 
cents less per pound fer fat hens than 
for small birds. A-farmer’s wife can 
not afford to put two pounds of fat on 
a bird to sell a seven-pound bird for 
84 cents, when a five-pound bird will 
bring her 70 cents. The public ought 
to call for the fat bird. 

On good range in summer, beef 
scraps are not needed in the dry mash. 
lan planning a ration, always count in 
-. time required to prepare and 
eed. 


Bowel Trouble With Hens 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a few hens, and they are 
affected with bowel trouble. Some- 
times the feathers come out, leaving 
them bare. Please give us some in- 
formation as. to how to stop it. We 
have whitewashed the hen house and 
Sprayed it, and we keep it as clean as 
Possible. We sprinkled the floor un- 
der the roosts with lime. We intend 
to spray the hen house again and give 
it another coat of whitewash.” 

_ These hens have indigestion, Keep- 
ing the hen house clean is most im- 
portant to prevent the ravages of lice, 
which aggravate all diseases. Possibly 
Overfeeding is the cause of this indi- 
gestion. If a flock is made up of 
birds of different ages, a ration which 








you 








will make the pullets lay will throw 
the old birds out of condition. Mar- 
ket your fat hens. Give the entire 
flock a dose of two teaspoonfuls of 
Epsom salts to three birds, in a mash, 
twice a month. Mark the pullets each 
season, and keep birds of an equal age 
in each yard. 





The Survival of the Fittest 


Speaking of gladioli seed, Merton 
Gage says: 

“IT prefer to have the soil in my bed 
rather sterile, because the weaker 
seeds will not survive long in a poor 
soil, and much of the struggle for ex- 
istence—for the survival of the fittest 
—is ended in the seed bed, and I am 
thus saved the labor and bother of 
growing weaklings; but after the 
plants are well started, I begin to feed 
them.” 

This expresses our opinion in re- 
gard to the raising of chicks. We re- 
ceive letters from poultry breeders, 
complaining that eggs do not hatch 
well, or that chicks are dying, and 
telling of the nostrums they are giv- 
ing to save them. 

It isn’t worth while to spend much 
time or money in saving weaklings. 
The normal chick of healthy parent- 
age, if given good care, will live; if 
it has not been hatched under normal 
conditions, the breeder will be saved 
the labor and bother of growing weak- 
lings by refusing to dose and pamper. 
Better spend the time in giving the 
chicken houses a thorough cleaning 
and whitewashing, in hauling in fresh 
gravel for the floors, and growing a 
green crop on infected runs, and far 
better spend money on lice killers and 
disinfectants than on “sure cures” for 
roup or cholera or white diarrhea. 

Given a thrifty flock, feed well, keep 
them clean, and enjoy the work. There 
is no fun in growing chickens when 
each morning brings a group of dead 
chicks. 





Egg-Eating Hens 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Do you know of a remedy for egg- 
eating hens?” 

An ax is the surest way of treating 
birds that have the habit of eating 
eggs. The vice is usually caused by 
eggs being broken accidentally. The 
hens eat them, and acquire an appe- 
tite for more. Then they learn to 
break the eggs themselves. One hen 
will see another doing it, and so the 
habit often spreads from one bird to 
another. It is a good idea to watch 
for the ene or two which seem to be 
doing the mischief, and either kill 
them or separate them from the rest 
of the flock. 

Dark nests help to prevent egg eat- 
ing. This may not cure the habit af- 
ter it is well. formed, but it will pre- 
vent it. Plenty of nests should be 
provided, so that none will have to 
deposit the eggs on the floor where 
they are apt to get broken accident- 
ally. See that the birds have grit 
and shell forming material in their ra- 
tion, so that their appetites will not 
be craving for the material they find 
in the egg shells. 


Picking Out a Good Pullet 


Experiments in Ireland indicate that 
it is possible to tell what kind of an 
egg-laying record a pullet will have 
as a hen by noting the number of eggs 
laid during the first two months of 
the egg laying season. It was found 
that good layers would lay about five 
eggs a week, but very seldom with 
two successive blank days. Medium 
layers would often have blanks sev- 
eral days at a stretch, while bad lay- 
ers were very irregular. 


Trouble With Ducks 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have about twenty-five young 
ducks two weeks old. They are rap- 
idly dying. Some will be all right in 
the morning, but before night will be 
dead. They seem to get bloated in 
the crop. They have free range in 
pastures and in an orchard. I feed 
hard boiled eggs in the morning. They 
have fresh water all the time.” 

See that your ducks have shade, 
and give them a more varied ration. 
Feed ground grains made into a thin 
mash, with some milk or water. Once 











Baseball Uniform 
Given Free to Boy Workers 





own suits this year. 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 


1914 STYLE 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Boys, here is a dandy baseball uniform made of a good quality 
of gray French flannel, trimmed in either navy or crimson. Uni- 
form consists of shirt with short sleeves, pants, cap, stockings and 
belt. The stockings, belt and cap are same color as trimming on 
shirtand pants. Well tailored and a good uniform that is sold by 
dealers at $2.50 and $3.00 per suit. Lettering furnished without ex- 
tra charge. Can furnish all sizes of. boys and youths. Give your 
age and weight when sending order, also chest measure. Mention 
color of trimming preferred, and name of your club, 


You Can Get This Uniform by a 
Little Hustling 


Boys, we Will send you this nice uniform, postpaid, if you will 
act as our subscription representative and send a club of just five 
trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer. Special rate on trial orders 
is now only 35¢e to January 1,1915. Paper comes every week and 
stops when the time is out. There's the biggest value any farmer 
ever had offered to him in a good farm paper. You can easily get a 
club of five trials in your own neighborhood. Get busy and earn 
your new uniform early and be ready for the first game. Let us 
send you agent’s helps. 


Special Offer to Boys’ Ball Clubs 


Why not get the boys in the nine together and all pitch in and 
get new suits all around? We will make a special proposition on 
nine uniforms. Let us tell you about it. Work together and you 
ean do it in mighty short order. Be independent and earn your 
Everybody will be glad to help you out. Best 
of all you will give every man his money's worth and more too in 


We want to introduce the paper into a lot of 

new homes or we couldn't afford to give you such liberal premiums. 

Now itis up to you. Do you wanta nice baseball suit? Here is one you can easily and 
quickly earn if you will go after it with some real American boy enthusiasm and push. 

Drop us a card and we will work with you. 





Des Moines, Iowa 





a day add coarse sand or grit to the 
mash, and feed green food every day. 
Lettuce is especially good. You are 
doing the right thing in keeping water 
before them all the time. Ducks have 
no crop, and require water deep 
enough to cover the openings in the 
beak so they can keep these openings 
clean from food, and they also need 
water to help them to swallow. 





International Poultry Expo- 
sition 

Arrangements have been made for 

the third International Poultry Expo- 

sition, to be held at Atlantic City, New 

Jersey, during the months of July and 

August. This is one of the largest 


poultry shows of this country, and en- 
tries come from nearly every nation 
on the globe. The exposition is visit- 
ed by thousands of guests, both poul- 
try breeders and those who go simply 
out of curiosity. 





The thirty-ninth annual convention 
of the American Poultry Association 
will be held at Chicago, Illinois, Au- 
gust 8th to 15th, inclusive. 





Get Rid of Flies 





Use Wellopine, the fly oil with no unpleasant 
odor. Does not collect dust or lesve stains on your 
team. Rain will not wash it off. Lasts 24 hours or 


longer at a cost of less than 5c perteam. Protect 
your cows at pasture and in stalls and get full yield 
in fly-time. Does not taint milk. Keeps flies and 
mosquitos from house and porch. At your dealers, 





or send $1.00 for a can, express paid. We will refund 


your money if you are not satisfied. 
American Sanitary Products Co., 
862 Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. 





Phonographs end Records Sow 
Shipped on a Fall Fair Free Triad. 
Try it in your own 
“home. Entertain your 
family and your friends. 
Send it back at our 

expense if you don’t 
h.want to keep it. A 
few dollars a month 
s now pays for a 

genuine Edison at 
_, Rock-Bottom Prices and 
without even interest onmonth- 
ly payments. Send for free book. 


Free Edison Catalog 342237 09m 2 zdrem on 
F.K. Edison i 


X Edison Blk.. Chicago, UL 

















- to $1.2: mv 
- 25 every time. 
Tho one incubator with heating 





ly regulated. Saves work. Gives more Chicks, 
RAY INCUBATOR® 
Bend for Pree liook No. Ace 











You Can Earn a Good Living 
Raising Pouitry 


Cat living expenses—increase your i 
ousands make money this way with 





Life Producers—Life Preservers 
High-grade poultry—all leading varieties. 
Why don't you do the same? Learn how easy It fs to start. Booklet “How te 
Raise 48 out of 60 Chicke”—10c. Catalogue FREE. Write today, Address 
Des Moines Incubator Co.. gy Second St. Des Moiness ia 





Asureincome and pleasant work. Get Johnsons 
Book—the A BC of poultry Profits; tells 











ORPINGTONS. 


150 S.C. Buff Orpington Hens 


for sale at bargain prices. Must have room for young 
stock. Write how many wanted and I will make 
prices. Orpingtons bred exclusively. 

¥F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, Lowa 








WYANDOTTES. 





yr Wyandottes, farm raised. Eggs 15 $1,00, 
100 $4.50. George Wiegand, Titonka, lowa,. 





DUCKS. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fawn and white—15, $1; 
50, $2.50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, lowa. 





DOES. 


Scotch Collies 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of all 
sizes. ages and colors, Write 
your wants. All of same { 
good quality as usual. 


J, C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lova 
COLLIE Pups Well marked and from trained 
workers at 84.00 to $8.00 each. 

G. G. HEALY, K.1, Muscatine, lowa 


White Collie Pups for Sale 


m Pedigreed stock. slightly marked. 
E. W. WHITLOCK, 1116 3ist St., Des Moines, lowa. 




















Trap (new). With it anybady can 
catch pocket gophers. Descrip- 
tive circularfree, A. F. RENKEN, 


Box 52, Kramer, Neb. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


from select farm range flock; large, heavy boned; 
well barred stock. Eges per 15, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.50, 
100, $4: 200, $7. Also M. B. turkey eggs, per setting 
of 11,%4. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. S. FASHER & SON, Edgewood, Ia. 


j 7RIGHT’S bred-to-lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

Prolific layers, non-setters. Eggs, 15 $1.75,°30 
$3.00 parcel post prepaid; 100 $6.00, express not pre- 
paid. Lafe VD. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 











LEGHORNS. 


EGGS—15, 81.00: 30, 
S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS fO05~.'5, $1.00: 20. 


$3.00. 8S. J. GARDNER, Russell, Lowa. 








‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 200 two- 
\ year-old hens mated to cockerels scoring to 92%, 
heavy laying strain, $2.50 100, $1.50 50, 75c 15. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Ed Dooley, Selma, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





: C. RHODE ISLAND REDS—Tompkins 
bt. strain, Write for descriptive circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County; Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








{GGS for hatching, from high scoring stock of 

4 Black Langshans and Partridge Wyandotte, 
$2.50 for 15 eggs. cash with order. Satisfaction guar - 
nateed, C. L. Koester, Gladbrook, lowa, 
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HAMSHIRE 


) the southeastern part of the Texas Gulf Coast. 
The great variety of products, which can be raised 
our land, the wonderful opportunities for fruit, 
truck farming, dairying, poultry farming, stock rajs- 
the splendid climate conditions, abund: 
rain fall and close proxmity to some of the 
priced markets. combine to make our 











Beaumont, 





Houston 


26,000 Acres. 

to choose from 
Theo. F. Koch Co. 
CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 





vs 











southeastern part of the 
attractive bargain. A 
from $35 
10 @60 per acre (e terms if requested) will pro 
ice more net revenue than the same tract of land 
i!iinois and lowa at four times this price 
Prices are rapidly advancing and the shrewd buyer 


Hamehire, tn 
Coast, the 


the 
most 
ire farm of 80 acres selling ata price 


and at 
Texas Guif 
Piamel 
asy 





ot today will see bis land almost double in value 
ebortly. Investigate and join our semi-monthly ex- 
cursion; first and third Tuesday of each month from 
Cbicago and St. Louis. 





Write for printed literature at once to the owners. 
THEO. F. KOCH & COMPANY, 
2 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


~ XY \WIy Wis aa ve , 
WESTERN CANADA NOW 


“7 
a 

The opportunity of securing free home. 
steads of 160 acres each, and the low 
priced lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
und Alberta, will soon have passed. 

Canada offers a hearty welcome to the Settler, 
10 the man with a family looking for a home; 
1© the farmers son, to the renter, to all who 
wish to live under better conditions. 

Canada’s grain yield in 1913 is the 
jalk of the world. Luxuriant Grasses give 
«beap fodder for large herds cost oi raising 
and fattening for market is a trifle, 

The sum realized for Beef, Buiter, Milk and 
Cheese will pay fifty per cent on the 
imvestment. 

Write for literature and particulars as to 
yeduced railway rates to - 
fuperintendent of Immigration, 

Ottawa, Canada, or to 
Canadian Government Agent, 
Frank 1. Howitt, soe w. Sth St, 

ta. 
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R.A Garrett, 311 Jackson St., 
St. Pauli, Minn. 


BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


Splendid mixed farming propositions. Good roads, 
echools and markets. 


For particulars apply to 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 


BRANDON, MANITOBA 


North Dakota Lands 


DIRECT TO PURCHASER 

We have listed with us to sell several hundred 
thousand acres of choice Nurth Dakota lands. In 
order to obtain settlers along our 1200 miles of track 
in North Dakota we will sell these lands at cost. 
Prices are about one-fifth those asked in Iowa or 
illinois and agricultural possibilities are just as great. 
Roads, schools, churches, railroads, all established. 
Very low co Ce rates. For literature and full 
particulars write J. 8. Murphy, Immigration Agent, 
foo Line Railway, Minneapolls, Minn. 








McLennan Stock Farm for Sale 
To close the estate of Judge McLennan we offer 
this farm of 333 acres of choice highly productive land 
n Lyndon, Cattaraugus county. N. Y., with large res- 
dence, tenant house, large modern barns, silos and 
every improvement. It produces the best crops of 
orn, hay. grain and vegetables in that locality, and 
to procure a quick sale we offer it for $30 per acre, 
which is less than the cost of the buildings. 
KTEWART F. HANCOCK, Executor, Syracuse, N.Y, 


Two Improved Farms 
River Valley. Marshall County. 
esota. 2u0 acres eacl A comfortable set of 
farm. Located in midst of well 









farmed neighborhoods, two miles 
on main line of railroad. Price 
small cash payment. easy terms on balance. 


.ddress EMPIRE FARMS CO., Thicf River 
Falis, Minnesota. 


N. E. KANSAS LAND 





from owner to you at one-half the price of sim#lar 
and east. Rolling to level, rich black soil, blue- 
grass. corn, alfalfa. Improved farms, several sizes. 
Descriptions and prices on request. BOX 312, 


| 2 fMingham., Kansas. 


McBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


proved, cultivated and priced at half value, make 

f armers buy on sight Come now, see, and 
ickly McBURNEY & CO., 
New York. 


WANTED 


Minnesota and Wisconsin 
acre, easy terms. 


Glen Ficra, Wisconsin 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 


Madelia Minn. 
in Howard Co. Best 


IOWA FAR M corn land 660 and up. 


Liet on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, lowa, 






gain qu 
Syracuse, 








for our central 
and dairy farms, ¢15 to $40 per 


FRICK FARM AGENCY, 


fettiers 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In Which a Heavenly Witness Appears Who Cannot Be Cross-Exam- 
ined, and Before Which the Defense Utterly Breaks Down. 


court, a 
Those who had 
Balfour nad re- 


re-assembling of the 
large crowd had come in. 
heard the request of Mr. 
ported what was going and, as the 
promised testimony seemed to involve 
curious features, the court room pre- 
the most crowded appearance that 
worn since beginning of the 


At the 


on, 


some 
sented 
it had 
trial. 
Mr. Beicher 
hour. His 


the 


the 
his fear 


had grown old during 
consciousne of guilt, 
of exposure, the threatened of his 
fortune, and the apprehension of a retri- 
bution of disgrace sapping his vital 
forces, minute by minute. All the instru- 
ments that he had tried to for his 
own base purposes were turned against 
himself. The great world that had glit- 
tered around the successful man was 
growing dark, and, what was worse, there 
were none to pity him. He had lived for 
himself; and now, in his hour of trouble, 
no one was true to him, no one loved 
him—not even his wife and children! 

He gave a helpless, hopeless sigh, as 
Mr. Balfour called to the stand 
Prof. Albert Timms. 

Professor Timms was the 
described among the three new 
as the who seemed to 
of bearing the world upon his 
and to find it so inconsiderable a 
He advanced to the stand with the air 
of one who had no stake in the contest. 
His impartiality came from indifference. 
He had an opportunity to show his knowl- 
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loss 


were 


use 


witness 


man already 
witnesses, 
one be conscious 
shoulders, 


burden. 





edge and his skill, and he delighted in it. 

“What is your name, witness?’’ inquired 
Mr. Balfour. 

“Albert Timms, at your service.” 

Vhat is your calling, sir?’ 

“T have at present the charge of a de- 
partment in the School of Mines. My spe- 
cialties are chemistry and microscopy.”’ 

“You are specially acquainted with 
these branches of natural science, then?’’ 

“Tt am, sir.” 

“Have you been regarded as an expert 
in the detection of forgery?” 

“IT have been called as such in many 
eases of the kind, sir.”’ 

‘Then you have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in such things, and in the var- 


ious tests by which such matters are de- 
termined?” 

‘I have, sir.” 

“Have vou examined the assignment 
and the autograph letters which have 
been in your hands during the recess of 
the Court?” 

“I have, sir.” 

“Do you know either the plaintiff or 
the defendant in this case?” 

“IT do not, sir. I never saw either of 
them until today.’ 

“Has anyone told you about the na- 
ture of these papers, so as to prejudice 
your mind in regard to any of them?” 

“No, sir. I have not exchanged a word 
with anyone in regard to them.” 

“What is your opinion of the two 
letters?” 

“That they are veritable autographs.” 

“How do you judge this?” 

“From the harmony of the signatures 


with the text of the body of the letters, by 
the free and natural shaping and inter- 
flowing of the lines, and by a general im- 
pression of truthfulness which it very 
difficult to communicate in words.” 
“What do you think of the sign 
the assignment?” 
“IT think they are 
one.”’ 

“Professor Timms, this 
matter. You should be 
truth of a statement 
you think they are 

“If the papers « 
said the witness, ‘‘l 
me to think 

The papers were handed 
placing the letters on the 
he had been leaning, he 
pocket a little rule. and 
along the signature of Nicholas Johnson. 
laving recorded the measurement, he 
next took the corresponding name on the 
assignment. 

“I find the name of Nicholas Johnson 
of exactly the same length on the assign- 
ment that it occupies on the letter,’’ said 
he. 


is 


atures 
to 
all counterfeits but 
is a serious 
very sure of the 
like this. You say 
counterfeits: Why? 
‘an be handed to me.” 
will show what leads 





soi" 
to 
bar 


him, and, 
on which 
drew from his 
laid it lengthwise 


“Is that a suspicious circumstance? 

“It is, and, moreover,” (going on with 
his measurements) “‘there is not the 
slightest variation between the two sig- 
natures in the length of a letter. Indeed, 
to the naked eye, one signature is the 
counterpart of the other, in every char- 
acteristic.” 


“‘How do you determine, then, that it is 

anything but a genuine signature?” 
“The imitation is too nearly perfect.” 
“How can that be?’ 


{ 





Well; no 
twice alike. There 


writes his signature 
is not one chance in a 
million that he will do without defi- 
nitely attempting to do and then he 
will be obliged to use certain appliances 
to guide him.” 

“Now, will you apply 
the other signature?” 

Professor Timms went 
again with measure. 
the form of every letter in detail, and 
compared it with its twin, and declared, 
at the close of his examination, that he 
found the second name as coun- 
terfeit as the first. 

“Both names on the assignment, 
are exact fac-similes of the names on 
autograph letters,’ said Mr. Balfour. 

‘They are. indeed, sir—quite wonderful 
reproductions.” 

“The 


man 


so, 


SO, 


the same test to 
carefully to work 
He examined 


his 


close a 


then, 
the 


work must have been done, then, 
by a very skillful man,” said Mr. Balfour. 

The professor shook his head pityingly. 
“Oh, no, sir,”” he said. ‘“‘None but bung- 
lers ever undertake a job like this. Here, 
sir, are two forged signatures. If one 
genuine signature, standing alone, has 


one chance in a million of being exactly 
like any previous signature of the writer, 
two standing together have not one 
hance in a million of being exactly like 
any previous signature of the writer, two 
standing together have not one chance in 


ten million of beings exact fac-similes o/ 
two others brought together by chance. 

“How were these fac-similes produced?” 
inquired Mr. Balfour. 

‘They could only have 
by tracing first with a 
over the signature to be counterfeited.” 

“Well, this seems very reasonable, but 
have you any further tests?” 

“Under this magnifying glass,” said 
the professor, pushing along his examina- 
tion at the same time, “I a marked 
difference between the signatures on the 


been produced 
pencil, directly 


see 


two papers, Which is not apparent to the 
naked eye. The letters of the genuine 
autograph have smooth, unhesitating 
lines; those of the counterfeits present 
certain minute irregularities that are in- 
separable from painstaking and slow ex- 
ecution. Unless the Court and the jury 
are accustomed to the use of a glass, and 
to examinations of this particular char- 


acter, they will hardly be able to see just 
what I describe, but I have an experi- 
ment which will convince them that I am 
right.”’ 

“Can you perform this experiment here, 
and now?” 

“I can, sir, provided the Court will per- 
mit me to establish the necessary condi- 
tions. I must darken the room, and as I 
notice the windows are all furnished with 
shutters, the matter may be very quickly 
and easily accomplished.” 

“Will you describe the 
experiment?” 

“Well, sir, during the recess of the 
Court, I have had photographed upon 
giass all the signatures. These, with the 
aid of a solar microscope, I can project 
upon the wall behind the jury, immensely 
enlarged, that the peculiarities I have 
described may be detected by every eye 
in the house, with others, probably, if the 
sun remains bright and strong, that I 
have not alluded to.”’ 

‘The experiment will 
said the judge, ‘‘and the 
janitor will the 
sistance he needs.” 

Gradually, the shutters were closed, 
the room grew dark, and the faces of 
judge, jury and the anxious-looking par- 
ties within the bar grew weird and wan 
among the shadows. A _ strange silence 
and awe descended upon the crowd. The 


nature of your 


so 


be permitted,” 
officers and the 
all the as- 


give professor 


as 


great sun in heaven was summoned as a 
witness, and the sun would not lie. A 
voice was to speak to them from hun- 
dred million miles away—a hundred mil- 
lion miles near the realm toward which 
men looked when they dreamed of the 


Great White Throne. 

They felt as a man might feel, were he 
conscious, in the darkness of the tomb, 
when waiting for the trump of the resur- 


rection and the breaking of the everlast- 
ing day. Men heard their own hearts 
beat, like the tramp of trooping hosts; 
yet there was one man who was glad of 
the darkness. To him the judgment day 
had come; and the closing shutters were 
the rocks that covered him. He could 
see and not be seen. He could behold his 


own shame and not be conscious that five 
hundred eyes were turned upon him. 

All attention was turned to the single 
pair of shutters not entirely closed. Out- 
side of these, the professor had estab- 
lished his heliostat, and then gradually, 
by the aid of drapery, he narrowed down 
the entrance of light to a little aperture 





where a single silver bar entered ang 
pierced the darkness like a spear The 
this was closed by the insertion’ of his = 


croscope, and, leaving his 

the hands of an assistant, 

back to his old position. 
“May it please the Court, 


apparatus in 
he felt his way 


I am ready 


for the experiment.”’ he said. 

“The witness will proceed,” saig the 
judge 

‘There will soon “appear upon the wall, 
above the heads of jury,” said Professor 
Timms, “the genuine signature of Nich. 


olas Johnson, as it has been photographeg 


from the autograph letter I wish the 
judge and jury to notice two things jn 
this signature—the cleanly-cut edges of 


the letters, and the two lines of indenta. 








tion produced by the two prongs of the 
pen, in its down-stroke. They will also 
notice that, in the up-stroke of the pen, 
there is no evidence of indentation 
whatever. At the point where the up- 
stroke begins, and the down-stroke ends, 
the lines of indentation will come togetha 
and cease.” 

As he spoke the last word, the name 
swept through the darkness over an un. 
seen track, and appeared upon the wall, 
within a haio of amber light. Al! eyes 


saw it, and all found the characteristics 


that had been predicted. The professor 
said not a word. There was not a whis. 
per in the room. When a long minute 
had passed, the light was shut off. 
“Now,” said the professor, “I will show 
you in the same place, the name of Nich. 
olas Johnson, as it has been photo- 
graphed from the signatures to the as. 
signment. What I wish you to notice 
particularly in this signature, first, the 
rough and irregular edges of the lines 
which constitute the letters. They will 
be so much magnified as to present very 


much the appearance of a Virginia fence, 
Second, another peculiarity which ought 
to be shown in the experiment—one which 
has a decided bearing upon the character 
of the signature. If the light continues 
strong, you will be able to detect it. The 
lines of indentation made by the two 
prongs of the pen will be evident, as in 
the real signature. I shall be disappoint- 
ed if there do not also appear a third line, 


formed by the pencil which original.y 
traced the letters, and this line will not 
only accompany, in an irregular way, 
crossing from side to side, the two inden- 
tations of the down-strokes of the pen, 
but- it will accompany irregularly the 
hair-lines. I speak of this latter peculi- 
arity with some doubt, as the instrument 
I use is not the best which science now 
has at its command for this purpose, 
though competent under perfect condi- 
tions.” 


He paused, and then the forged signa- 
tures appeared upon the\wall. There was 
a universal burst of admiration, and then 
all grew still—as if those who had given 
way to their feelings were suddenly 
stricken with the consciousness that they 
were witnessing a drama in which Divine 
forces were playing a part. There were 
the ragged, jagged edges of the letters; 
there was the supplementary line, trace- 


able in every part of them. There was 
man’s lie—revealed, defined, convicted by 
God’s truth! 

(To be continued next week) 





35 CENTS TO JANUARY 1, 1915. 
Send 35 cents (stamps or coin) and re- 
ceive Wallaces’ Farmer on trial subscrip- 
tion every week until January 1, 1915. 
Tell your friends. 








GOVERNMENT 


al 112 Page Book 


Government Lands 


sateen Farms 
Price 25¢ postpaid. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. 30 St. Paul, Minn. 








The Stanley Country 


When you buy land—buy the best. Our lands are 
located in Chippewa. Taylor, Clark and Rush Coun- 
ties, Wisconsin, in the heart of the best section of 
the best dairy state. 


WE SELL ON EASY TERMS 


Write us for booklet and maps. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Stanley, Wis. 
Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 


IOWA FARMS 


Our 1914 list of choice improved farms is now ready. 
You cannot afford to buy before investigating the 
farms we have to offer in Buchanan and Fayette C0, 
Iowa. Reasonable prices, easy terms, sure crops. 
Write for list. Scorr & Brapy, Independence, 1a Ta. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


in Dodge county. Guod corn and clover land 3 
right prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN. JR., 
Dodge Center, Minn. 














IGH CLASS IMPROVED PR AIRIE 
farm of 520 acres for sale. All tillable. good 
buildings, fenced and cross fenced, running water. 
crops included. For particulars see or write owner 
HOMER SYLVESTER, Livington, Wisconsi2, 
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cror NOTES 


eports on Crop Conditions are invited from 

Short repo our territory. If your county is not 
gil sections ina brief summary of local conditions. 

tported. sss reports are sufficient. All such reports 
postal ca {to reach Des Moines by Monday 








goad wat ne atest, in order to be tn time for the 
porn & 
carrent issu? ng county and state designate the 
initials ite from which the report comes. (n) 
mt nor rn part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
igaines te 
soatbwestet 
— aii 
IOWA. 

navis County, (se) Iowa, June 15th.— 
somtions fine for crops. Heavy rains 
agg d 14th inst. Corn fine and 
es mostly ready to lay by. Oats not 
en heading short. Hay crop light 
so ° 


of dry weather in May. Pas- 
and all stock looking fine. 
doing in land sales; $100 to 
acre is price asked for land. — 


Pearce. 





Geo. ye 

\dair County, (sw) Iowa, June 14th.— 
crops look fine. Showers did some dam- 
sea as Well as good. It is too dry. We 
: | but little rain since April 20th 





ve hac 










et til last week. Nearly everybody near 
here is against consolidated schools. 
‘any of our people are for free trade, 

ugh they lose their own noses.—I. H. 


B arrowcliff. 
Wapello County, (se) Iowa, June 19th. 
_wWe are still needing more rain; had 
inch of rain the 13th and 14th, but 
the ground is so dry that the moisture 
doesn't last long. Still everything is look- 
but fall wheat, which has been 
half by the dry weather 


one 


ing fine 


d ved over 

ys Hessian fly. The rain of last 
ene started the oats, so that they will 
be high enough to cut soon. Corn never 
looked better at this time of year; some 
of it is laid by, and nearly all is being 


vlowed the third time. Stock of all 
-inds looking well on dry blue grass pas- 
sures. The women folks are all on @ 
strike. They won’t make butter for 15 
ents a pound. They think the tariff is 
the cause of the low price. Eggs, 14 
ents per dozen.—S. L. Cohagan. 
Ee County, (we) Iowa, June 19th.— 
eather cool and cloudy, with an occa- 
sional hot day. Just about enough rain. 
Everything looking fine. Crops never 
looked better. Most of the hay crop will 
Some corn being laid 











be quite heavy. 

Hog cholera breaking out in a num- 
ber of places—Wm. G. Pfeiffer. 
Tama Conunty, (c) Iowa, June 19th.— 
Had a good rain the 15th. Enough rain 
to grow a big crop. Small grain looking 


fne. Corn is a fine stand, and looking 
god and clean. Potatoes are good. 
Colt, calf and pig crop about an aver- 
age, but hog cholera is taking the hog 


crop again. Corn 64 cents; hogs $7.75, 
oats 35 cents.—John S, Wetzstein. 

Butler County, (ne) Iowa, June 15th.— 
lots of rain the past two weeks; almost 
too much for corn, which looks good and 
has made a wonderful growth, but lots 
of it is getting weedy. Oats look great, 
and meadows and pastures are extra 
god. Cattle are looking fine.—J. M. 
Jewey. 


Greene County, (c) Iowa, June 19th.— 
Corn being plowed the third time. Early 
oats and barley headed out. Lots of smut 
in early oats. No rain for several days 
has given farmers time to clean out the 
corn. Cool weather good for early oats. 
—R. G. Sutton. 

Harrison County, (wc) Iowa, June 19th. 
—Weather conditions continue favorable 
and crop prospects are excellent. No 
holera or other malignant diseases in 
this vicinity, and all kinds of farm pro- 
duce bringing fair prices.—Claus Hansen. 
Madison County, (sc) Iowa, June 19th. 
—Several good showers last week broke 
the dry spell. Corn is looking fine, and 
is above the normal for this time of the 
year; stand excellent; clean of weeds! 
no loss on account of wet sloughs. Oats 
heading, but will be short. Winter wheat 
is looking well and promises a good yield 
on bottom land. Somewhat short on up- 
land. Hay will be short. Pastures only 
‘air. Cherries an average crop and sell- 
ng at $2 per bushel. Peaches will be a 
“umper crop. Apples will be less than 
half a crop. At a public sale June 17th 
cattle brought a good price. Small 
horses quite low.—H. A. Mueller. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, June 13th.— 
Lots of rain the last two weeks; some 
hail, but did not do much damage in 
‘is neighborhood. Windstorms did lots 
of damage, Small grain is looking fine. 
“orn is leaning a little on account of re- 
‘ent rains. Otherwise it is looking good; 
oy Starting to cultivate crosswise. Lots 
% hogs being vaccinated around here 
“orn is selling at 63 cents; hogs are sell- 
Ing at about $7.50.—K. H. H. 

Jackson County, (we) Iowa, June 19th. 
this section is getting plenty of rain 

and good growing weather. Crops of all 
a Inds ar¢ doing fine. The hay crop will 
te a little less than last year. As yet 
~ corn crop is doing fine, with a fine 
— Work on the farm is in good 
weress. Business is generally good.— 
m Brown, 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, June 19th.— 


‘big change in the weather. Plenty of 





rain. Corn growing fast. 
but short. Pastures and meadows re- 
vived. Some corn needs plowing, but it 
is too wet to plow. Some wheat fields 
good, and some hurt by fly and drouth. 
Fruit doing fine; also gardens. Stock of 
all kinds doing well. Old corn 70 cents 
and scarce; old potatoes $1.30 a bushel, 
oats 40 cents, wheat $1, eggs 15 cents, 
cream 22 cents, spring lambs $7 to $7.50, 
hogs $7.50. Cattle scarce and high! cows 
from $65 to $85 per head. Hay crop light. 
Alfalfa good—what there is around here 

Roads dry quickly. Autos are plentiful, 
and becoming more so all the time.—Joe 
T. Dowell. 

Dubuque County, (ne) Iowa, June 19th. 
—Farmers are going through the corn 
for the third time. Corn is getting yel- 
lowish color on account of cool weather 
the past week. Next week will see most 
of the farmers putting up their clover 
hay. Oats heading out and crop looks 
promising, although a good deal of it is 
lodging.—R. F. Roth. 

Franklin County, (ne) Iowa, June 20th. 
—Weather the past week has been per- 
fect for cultivating corn. Every day cool 
but enough sunshine to kill weeds and 
keep the corn growing. Corn mostly all 
plowed the second time, but considerable 
drowned out by heavy rains of two weeks 
ago, where tile were not large ‘enough or 
where no provision had been made for let- 
ting the water down to the tile. Timothy 
all headed, and oats beginning to head. 
Good average number of colts, and all 
stock unusually healthy.—J. T. Thorp. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, June 20th.— 
Have had three inches of rainfall in the 
last two weeks. Crops of all kinds look- 
ing fine. Some farmers have their corn 
plowed over twice, and some three times. 
Cherry crop pretty good, but they are 
wormy. Winter wheat and early oats 
beginning to head. Pastures looking fine. 
Road working is the order of the day. 
Cattle in good shape. No hog cholera to 
speak of yet. Lots of lambs, and they 
are looking fine. Weather is quite cool 
for the time of year. Potato crop looks 
fairly well.—T. A. Martin. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, June 20th.-- 
No rain this week, but plenty of moisture 
yet. Past week fine for corn plowing. 
About half of the corn has been plowed 
the third time, and is growing rapidly; 
much of it knee high. Alfalfa short. Hay 
and grass growing good since the rains 
of ten days ago. Oats heading; good 
straw. We are harvesting a good crop 
of strawberries. Have heard of no hog 
cholera recently. Not many hogs on feed; 
pig crop just fair. Some __ substantial 
building being done in and around Rowan 
this season.—J. W. Allen. 

Cherokee County, (nw) Iowa, June 19. 
—One week of fine weather. Corn two- 
thirds crossed. Some fields have been 
very grassy. Plowing was delayed the 
first time on account of the frequent 
rains. Sarly oats all headed out. Late 
oats just starting. About two weeks 
earlier than last year. Alfalfa a heavy 
crop; other hay will be light.—H. Kolpin. 


MISSOURI. 


Lawrence County, (sw) Mo., June 16th. 
—Wheat is good, and about all harvest- 
ed. Oats the best crop that this county 
has had for years. Corn looks fine and 
is well cultivated. Stock of all kinds 
doing well.—W. A. Baker. 


Holt County, (nw) Mo., June 19th.— 
A good rain on the night of the 12th. 
Corn has made great gains in the past 
week, some being laid by. Wheat har- 
vest is on in full force; crop good, where 
the fly did not damage it. Good outlook 
for apples and peaches. Timothy hay 
will be light.—J. A. Milne. 

De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., June 20th. 
—Wheat harvest in full blast. Crop much 
better than expected, when the Hessian 
flies were so thick. Weather much cooler 
since the rain. We had a little over three 
inches of rain last week. Nice on horses 
and men in the harvest fields. Corn 78 
cents per bushel; corn crop looking fine. 
—John S. Loffel. 


- Jackson County, (we) Mo., June 19th. 
—Wheat cutting about completed. Corn 
growing fine. Threshing will begin next 
week. Recent rains gave alfalfa a good 
start. Rains came in time to save the 
clover planted this spring. Missouri river 
has flooded Sibley bottom, and destroyed 
the crops; no other damage; river is fall- 
ing some, but is still over the bottoms.— 
Isaac Walmer. 

Jasper County, (sw) Mo., June 20th.— 
Wheat and oats nearly all in shock. Hay- 
ing in full blast; about 60 per cent of a 
crop. Corn looking fine. Army worm 
did not do much damage. Somewhat dry 
at present.—dH. G. Baker. 

Franklin County, (ec) Mo., June 19th. 
—Wheat harvest about closed. We hear 
very little complaint concerning crop. 
Some fields cut short by fly. Most farm- 
ers express satisfaction over crop out- 
look. Heat wave has subsided. Meadows 
and pastures very short. Some fields pro- 
ducing little but red sorrel. Corn appears 
remarkably well, considering the weather. 
Do not suppose an inch of rain has fallen 
during the month. Dairy cows shrinking 
on product, but not so much as anticipat- 
ed.—H. Calkins. 


Oats look good, 


Chariton County, (nc) Mo., June 18th. 


—Wheat, rye and clover harvests are all 
coming at the same time. Rye is a good 
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2-D. Engine Plow 





_ Senne Hapgood-Hancock DISC GANG 


Will do better work with % to % less draft than any other digc or 
meuldbeard plow nes 4 


40.00; Price to introduce $100.00 
. Price $175.00; Price to introduce $125. 
D. cae —— — $225. 


Sold under the absolute sarees to do ae a to ur an satisfaction, or can be returned at our 
complicated and cost th vhny eo ch, “Tne Di 33 ine PI tool to 
t ‘imes as much, agin = e. 
Add are ress: HAPGOOD PLow co. is SRF 708, ALTON, it 










will be easy if you use the 






onearth. Will plow hard, dry d where all 
others f: Have thousands of letters like this: 
patter t t eight oth lows, purchased the 
russ ~ its them rg Plo wed h weeds 

and hard, pi. ereund — othe: plows would 
work.”* Ww. TOUDER, Avard, Okla. 
















OUR ENGINE PLOWS are just as simple and easy 
to handle as the horse eye and we arein 
them at these tremendously low prices: 
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BUY A STACK COVER THIS YEAR 


Don’t take chances in putting up your hay crop. A stack cover 
protects the stack at night from rain and heavy dews. It means time 
as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season it will save its cost many 
times over. Our covers are made of best quality canvass, and with 
reasonable care will last many years. Hay is bound to be high in 
price and you can’t afford to be without stack cover pro- 
tection. Write us a, for sample of material and price on any 
ze cover desired. Ad 
DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO., 928 Walnut Street, Des Moines, lowa 











yield. Wheat was damaged by the Hes- 
sian fly, and clover is short, as it has 
been dry all spring. Not a good rain 
since April 15th, but the ground is in 
excellent condition. Corn is growing fine. 
Most of it will be laid by next week. Oats 
are ripening fast. Chinch bugs are se- 
vere on the bottom lands, and there are 
some on. the hills.—Geo. L. Gardner. 
ILLINOIS. 

Mercer County, (c) IIL, June 12th.— 
Had a nice rain last week, but could 
stand more. Corn looking well. Oats look 
well. Pig crop on the average, with lit- 
tle hog cholera going around.—Arthur 
Fields. 


Bureau County, (nw) IIL, June 12th.— 
Crops looking fine. Oats starting to head. 
Hay will be a light crop. Some clover 
will be cut next week. Pastures need 
rain. Early potatoes looking good. Late 
potatoes mostly all planted. Some wheat 
plowed up and planted to corn on ac- 
count of Hessian fly.—Sheridan Flaherty. 

Macon County, (c) IL, June 15th.— 
Corn is growing fine here. Oats are 
short; but wheat is good. Pastures are 
very short, and there will be scarcely 
any hay.—A. C. Davis. 

Hardin County, (se) Ill, June 19th.— 
Had a good rain in the northern part of 
the county. Very dry in the south end. 
Wheat in the shocks, looking good. Oats 
short. Hay crop cut short by one-half. 
Plenty of berries, grapes and peaches. 
Pastures drying up fast. Not as many 
young calves for this time of the year as 
usual. Hogs $7.25, cattle $7 to $8, beef 
hides 12 cents, cowpeas $2.75 bushel, po- 
tatoes 75 cents bushel.—Chas. F. Vol- 
kert. 

Champaign County, (we) I., June 19th. 
—Local rains are helping corn, oats and 
grass. Corn being laid by. Will be a 
bumper crop if sufficient moisture is had. 
Quite a lot of old corn yet on farmers’ 
hands. Recent rains helping late oats. 
Short crop of pigs and ealves, but they 
are doing fine. Local bug scare about 
over.—C. Dyer. 

NEBRASKA, 


Jefferson County, (se) Neb., June 15th. 
—We have had a great deal of rain here, 
and farmers have been unable to do any 
field work for the last five or six days. 
We had a good crop of alfalfa and were 
able to get the most of it in before the 
wet spell. The second crop is not do- 
ing as well as expected, as there seems 
to be a lot of worms eating the leaves. 
Wheat and oats are fine crops, and if 
nothing happens they will be _ record- 
breakers. With favorable weather we 
will start cutting hay next week. The 
Hessian fly did small damage to the 
wheat crop.—John P. Thiessen. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings County, (se) S. D., June 20. 
—Farmers are behind with work on ac- 
count of so much rain. Farm hands are 
scarce. Some crops destroyed by hail 
in sections. Small grain, hay and pas- 
tures very rank. Pig crop light on ac- 
count of cholera last year.—Wm. Barton. 

KANSAS. 

Bourbon County, (se) Kan., June 19th. 
—Having plenty of rain now. Corn is 
good color and clean. Oats harvest here 
is good crop. Some corn laid by. Stock 
doing well. Spring sown alfalfa is fine. 
Eggs 13 cents, butter-fat 20 cents.—E. E. 


Ater. 

FO R R E N To first class farmers who 
will raise and feed stock, 

several first class well improved farms in Mills and 

Calhoun Counties, Iowa. 

CLYDE E. SHOPPE, 








Bloomington, Ill. 


FOR RENT AND SALE, Iowa farms. 
Well improved, easy terms. 
“NOBERT HUNTER, Sioux City, Iowa. 


ONEY MAKING FARMS in the heart of 
the Arkansas potato belt, $20 to $40 an acre. 
Write for special bargain list to THE SOUTH- 
WORTH REALTY COMPANY, Princess Anne, Md. 


{ 60 ACRES First class, irrigated, highly !m- 
eo 5 ‘9 or trade for good 

————————ee LOWS OF lil. land. A bargain. 

L. A. LEINBAUGH ye Idaho 














EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY 

Two Edison inventions for ab- 
solutely reliable house lighting. 
The nickel-fron alkaline 


battery, guarantees service that can’t fail 
fur four years, and actually will outlive guar- 
antee many times over. No cleaning periods 
no battery troubles. Write today for Catalog D. y 
» Edison Storage Battery Co. 

198 LAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J. 

Chicago Office: 2025 Michigan Ave. 





$25.00 SAVED BY “‘C, T. X.” UNIVERSAL 
‘PLOW BOTTOMS 


Why pay $25 to 830 more for extra plow bottoms or 
buying a sod plow when you don’t have to? 
SAVE THAT MONEY 
tock Island No. 8 Gang, equipped with the famous 
‘Cc. T. X.”” Universal Bottoms, will save you this un- 
necessary expense and give you perfect satisfaction. 
Get the facts. Write today. 
ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO 
392 Second Ave., Rock Island, xu.’ 





More heat and better 
heat at a lower cost is 
what the Ideal- —_ 


Heating heating outfits mean to y 


Effi ’ Our booklet, “Ideal Heating.” 
ciency explains this system. Write 
for this free book and our 
special heating information. 
American Radiator Co. 
Write Department F-26, Chicago, Kil. 





Hill’s Evergreens Grow 


Best for windbreaks. Protect crops and stock. 
Keep house and barn warmer—save a 
feed. Hill's evergreens are hardy, nursery- 


grown—low priced. Get Hill's free fi tilustrated 

* ma toy oy = list of Great Bargain Of- 

fers—from $4.50 56 years 
areas re Write. 


ip per 
experieace. orld's s largest 

D. HILL NURSERY cO., Ine. 

214 Cedar St., Dundee, Ilis. Spoolalloea 





1 000 Apple Trees 


ped 120-Acre Farm, $1800 

ann anipond alone are worth the price, but do- 
mestic reasons forces owner and immediate sale will 
be effected at this low price; 7-room cottage with 
well, barn and woodshed; pleasantly located, only a 
mile to smart village, etc.; 1,000-tree apple orchard 
will prove a valuable source of income; 30 acres fields 
cutting 30 tons hay; pasture for 15 cows, remainder 
wood; a good horse, 2 cows, sheep, poultry, farm 
machinery, tools, etc., all included at the exception- 
ally low price of $1800, part cash; see photo and full 
details, page 124, “Strout’s Farm Catalogue 37,” just 
out, copy free. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 
2687, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


“Opening of a New Country” 


You ought to have full information about Central 
British Columbia. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
is finished. It runs through the Fort George district, 
the valleys of the Fraser, the Nechaco, the Bulkley 
and Skeena rivers. The land is productive, the cli- 
mate is fine. First class country for stock. Home 
markets for all you can raise. The chance for the 
farmer to become independent. The place for you. 
Write for information to WHITNEY LAND CO, 
The Germania, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


$93.45 AN AGRE 


buys my 160-acre farm in southern Minn. This isa 
square quarter, 4¢ miles from two good towns. All 
tiled, main tile 15-inch. Flowing well. Woven wire 
all around the farm 4 feet high. Nobuildings. One- 
half cash, balanc® five annual payments 54%. Every 
acre of this farm can be plowed and Is one of the best 
paying investments offered in southern Minn. today. 
L. L. BEISE, Mapleton, Minnesota 


MUST QUIT FARMING 


and sell my 328 acres in the well known Red Riv 
Walley. River frontage, deep black soil, clay nde of 
soil, plenty of wood for fuel and shelter, fair bulld- 
ings, fine water, windmill, 100 acres under cultiva- 
tion, 150 more can easily be ee + mi. to school,? 
miles to nearest town. $30 per 

PETER MICHAELSEN, R. 2, Thiet River Falls, Mina. 


Fine Agriculture and Stock Farm 


for sale of 320 acres {a Kearney County, Nebraska, 
near two trunk line railroads. Rich soil and under 
good state of cultivation, with plenty of good water. 
Good buildings and improvements. Address owner, 
J.J.TUFTS, 620 Untversity Place, Evanston, Itt. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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KRESO DIP N° 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, | 
SCAB, RINCWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. | 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CQ. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ba - MICHIGAN 
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ONOIp 


Animal Comfort 


Creonoid is a disinfectant 
derived from coal tar. It is 
harmless to man, beast or fowl, 
but very powerful. 














Sprayed on cows or horses, it 
will keep flies away. Sprayed 
about the hennery it will rid the 
place of lice. Low in price. 
Sold by most dealers. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 
New York Chicego Beston__ Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia kansas City Birmingham 
Cleveland Cincinnati 
eapolis 
Louis 
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Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuabie in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
























Don’t Have a Blind One’ 
‘VISI A Remedy 


for 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis. Shying horses all suffer 
JSrom diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been | 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


WiSIO REMEDY ASS'H., 2458 Calumet Avenue, Chic 
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Veterinary Queries 

















PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘T have twenty pigs that will weigh 
forty or fifty pounds. About a week ago 
I noticed that three or four of them 
seemed weak in their hind parts. They 
would wobble behind when they walked, 
and would fall down behind when they 
tried to move quickly. Two days ago I 
found one dead. I called in a young 
Veterinarian who examined the dead 
pig. He found no rns of cholera or 
worms, but said that the lungs showed 
a little sign of pneumonia, but not 
enough to cause death IT have been 


feeding these pigs all the skim-milk they 



































would eat twice daily, and all the corn 
they would an up. The have the 
run of a sn orchard where there is 
plenty of blue grass and white clover. 
About ten days ago I commenced to feed 
them a one-pound coffee can full of 
tankage once daily. What can the trou- 
ble be?’ 

This seems to be a tynical case of par- 
tial | ilvsis in pigs The trouble is 
more common in suckling sows or sows 
which are soon to farrow Nevertheless 
the trouble sometimes affects young pigs 
as well. 

Generall the trouble is due to a lack 
of bone and muscle building material in 
the ration This is not always the case. 
Our correspondent’s pig for instance, 
are getting a splendid ration. 

Sometimes one thing will cure. the 
trouble, and sometimes another. Last 
year several of our readers secured ex- 
cellent results by dosing with Fowler's 
solution of arsenic twice daily in a thin 
slop. The next week they increased the 
dose to three or four drops, and then 
discontinued the dosing. Our correspond- 
ent might try this method, and if it has 
no good effects, we would give a tea- 
spoonful of cod liver oil, five grains of 
phosphate of lime, and one drop of fluid 
extract of nux vomica, in a little feed 
twice daily. 

Partial paralysis is a trouble which is 
not at all well understood, and we are 
asking all of our readers who have ex- 
perimented with the remedies we sug- 
gest to report promptly so that we may 
learn just what works most effectively 
in the treatment of this rather mysteri- 
ous trouble Thus far we have reason 
to believe that the Fowler's solution of 
arsenic treatment has’ generally given 
the most satisfactory results. —- 

DEHORNING. 

An Towa correspondent writes 

“T have some three months old calves 
which I expect to dehorn by cutting off 
the horns while still loose on the head. 
I then want to put on something which 
will stop further growth. Can you tell 
me what is best to us? T want some- 
thing that will do the business without 
hurting the calves.” 

When the horn buttons of calves less 
than a week old are rubbed with caustie 
potash or caust soda, the horns will 
not grow. Our correspondent’s calves 
are too old for him to use this method 
With any certainty of success. 

We do not advise our correspondent 
to cut out the horns on his three months 
old calves. If, however, he does so, it 
would be well for him to apply to the 
spots some causti soda or caustic pot- 
ash to prevent further growth. These 
caustics come in the form of. sticks. 
They are strong enough to dissolve the 
skin, and in using them our correspond- 
ent should t eare that his fingers are 
protected, and that the caustic does not 
get on any other part of the calf's head 
other than that to be treated to prevent 
horn growth Farmers’ Bulletin No. 254, 
which may be had upon application to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, tells ll about the different 
methods of dehorning 

NAVICULAR DISEASE. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like to ask you about a driv- 
ing horse I have Ile is a valuable horse 
—six years d Three years ago 
caught his left front foot in a windmill 
tower and wrenched it. He was lame a 
short time and was laid wt and then 
seemed to be all over the trouble. Late 
at times he ild go lame again. I con- 
suited a veterinar ur he sai that 
at was in the sh I treated the 
shoulder, but with no effect. Now a doc- 
tor from another says that it is na- 
vicular trouble The animal con- 
tinually with the affected foot stuck out 
in front, and is 1 on it a good deal 
of the time. hoof is smaller than 
the other hoofs, but otherwise there is 
no difference in the leg or shoulder. We 
treated him for a long time, packing the 
foot in clay from the tile works. but it 
seems to do no good. Is there anything 
that can be done to help this horse?’ 


Our correspondent’s description fits na- 
vicular disease almost exactly. The trou- 
ble generally comes on at infrequent in- 
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with 
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but constantly 
more serious. To stand 
forward is characteristic. 
affected foot often shrinks in 
and may become longer, while 
becomes dry and brittle, 


tervals at first, 
more and 


the foot 


Navicular disease is an inflammation 
of the navicular bone or the sheath that 
surrounds it. The navicular bone is a 
very small bone of the foot, found direct- 
ly behind the coffin bone, which is the 
last bone of the foot. 

The trouble is very serious, because 


treatment seldom does much good. About 



































all that can be done is to take off the 
shoes and pack with clay or put on bran 
poultices. Combined with this, it is of- 
ten well to blister the coronet with a 
mixture of two teaspoonfuls of canthari- 
des and four tablespoonfu!ls of lard. This 
should be repeated three weeks. Ail 
the while, it is v to give the animal 
rest. It is a good plan to turn him on 
damp pasture or meadow, where the feet 
will be kept moist. If, after a month or 
so, he seems to be recovered, start him 
to work again graduali In severe cases, 
the only way to stop the lameness is to 
cut the nerve at the ected point. This 
really does not cure the trouble: it mere- 
Ivy keeps the animal from showing the 
pain by lameness Cutting the nerve can 
only be done by a good veterinarian, and 
should only be done under his advice. 
Dishonest men sometimes “‘nerve’’ horses 
so that they can sell them for more than 
they are worth. The wide-awake buyer, 
however, has his eyes open for neuroc- 
tomy scars, which indicate what has been 
done. <A nerved horse will eventually, of 
course, go to piece Ss. 

CALF WITH RUPTURED NAVEL. 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

I have a six weeks old calf that seems 
to be ruptured at the navel. There is a 
large soft bunch at the navel which ap- 
pear to be painful when dled. What 
can be done for the trouble?” 

A ruptured navel is rather common in 
young calves, When the protrusion 
through the navel makes a swelling as 
small as a hen’s egg or smaller, the trou- 
ble generally cures itself in time. A 
slightly larger swelling may often be 
cured by placing under it a leather pad 
about eight inches square, and holding it 
in place by elastic cord tied to the four 
corners and fastened around the body. It 
may be necessary to put a collar around 
the neck to which some of the cords may 
be tied in an effort to hold the pad in 
place. if the application of such a pad 
does not cure the trouble, it will probably 
be best to call in a good veterinarian. 


WARTS ON YEARLING HEIFER’S 
NECK, 











An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me what will take warts 
off the neck of my yearling heifer.” 

These warts probably could be killed 
by tying a small siik thread around the 
base and as close to the skin as possible. 
The thread must be brought up very 
tight so as to shut out all circulation of 
blood to the tissues of the wart. If the 
thread is kept tight, the wart will fall 
off in a few days. Applications of sweet 
oil or olive oil sometimes are effective. 
This treatment must be repeated fre- 
quently. Another method of killing 
warts is to apply the point of a stick of 
caustic potash to the surface of the wart, 
first scari ng it. Care should be taken 
in using stash not to touch it with the 
hands or to touch any other part of the 
cow's body with it. 


NOSE WARTS ON A HORSE. 











An Illinois correspondent writes 

“What will take warts of of a horse's 

In young horses, warts often appear in 
large numbers about the nose and eye- 
lids. Often they disappear as quickly as 
they came, and no treatment is neces- 
sary. We suggest that our correspondent 
v t a while before trying to take them 
‘ Then, if he wishes to do so, he 
might cut the larger and longer of the 
Warts with a knife or pair of scissors, 
and then apply to the roots of the warts 
a little antimony tercl é Repeat the 
application every other day for two or 
three times, and then put on a healing 
ointment such as is made by mixing four 
tablespoonfuls of oxide of zine in eight 
tablespoonfuls of lard. 


REMOVING SCUM ON AN EYE. 
BALL. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a young mare which got an 
oat-hull in her eye about two and a half 
years ago. The oat-hull left a thin scum 
on the eyeball. The eye, however, is 
still good. Can you tell me what will 
take off this scum in a reasonably short 
time?” 

Mix three grains of nitrate of silver 


With one ounce of distilled water or very 
pure rainwater, and apply to the affect- 
ed part of the eye with a soft feather. 
Repeat the treatment daily. Such treat- 
ment often but not always gets the best 
of scum such as our correspondent de- 
scribes. 
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Let me show you what it means. Le 
me demonstrate that your dollar with 
me is bigger and buys more on my 
factory to farm one-proft plan than 
elsewhere. 


GALLOWAY’S-= 
& New Selling Plans 


1. Cash with order. 2. Bank de- 
posit until you’ve examined the 
goods. 3. Part cash, part notes, 

4. All notes. 5. Small sum down, 
balance small monthly payments. 


it CO days on your own farm. * 
Every Farmer Can Now Atf- 
ford an Engine. $10 Down Gets It, 
Any size ei- 13-4to15 H. P. Balance monthly] 
payments. ISave you $59 to $309. Every Gallo. 
way engine guaranteed: 30 days’ trial. Get best en. 
gine made at factory price on easy payments, 
Write Today ior Facts 
t catalog you want, h. 
igate ™My mMoney-say. 
ing plan. Find out how 
Galloway divides the 
melon with the farmers, 
Wm. Galloway, Pres, 
7 The Wm. Gallows 
224 Galloway Sta, .Waterion iow 








Is a200 to 300\b. 
Hog worth, 


© hd 


Then why not save your 
hogs from Cholera! 
You can thus avoid heavy losses! 


De Vaux 
Cholera Antitoxin 


cures sick hogs and immunes 


Booklet 
healthy ones, itis the only suc- 


cessful Hog Cholera remedy @ fie 


known. Notanexperiment. Successful for 16 years 
SPECIAL OFFER—Complete Outfit, including 
syringe and enough Antitoxin to immune W bogs, 
615.00. Don’t delay. Write NOW! 
Booklet Free, with simple instructionsand letters 
showing wonderful results. Address 
TITGXIN CO., A, 152 E. 5ist$t., Chicas 
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UARANTEED ALFALFA SID 


Absolutely pare. free of weeds. vigorous 
hardy. northern grown, non-irrigated. 
aX\ The kind that will grow on your land. 


PY Sold on approval. Get free samples 










and cultaral instructions; big seed 
catalog end wholesale price lists 
HENRY FIELD SEED (0., 


Box 10 Shenandoah, lows 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 

How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how Ba 
vest and care for it. Full information for corn bes 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable bay 
crop will be sent free on application. Also sanipies 
of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestau sed 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 
tOWA SEED Co., DEPT.p2 SES MOINES, t0Ws 


ALFALFA FREE 
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Turkistan Alfalfa Seed. Also free oS 





























book on growing alfalfa. Book gives be 
experience of 27 years of raising alf 
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Now is the time to get ready to sow alfalfa. 
August good months. Get our book, Alfaifa, T fully 
Crop, Free. Full information on how to succesttg 
grow alfaifa. How to prepare the ground, preter dl 
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SEED—Pure white and biennial 
Yellow. Prices and circular B08. 
grow it sent on request E. BABIN 
Box 2. Falmouth, Ky. 
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| “More Money for Hides’ 
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THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 


——_———— THEREFORE ————"—"—"—"——- 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 
Guaranteed One 1000 
Circulation Line Lines 
Ohio Farmer 
Cleveland, O. 
Wick 60c per line.) 
ichigan Farmer ? P 
Detroit. Mich, 249,602 $1.08 1.08 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
(Rate 0c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer ee 440 oR OF 
Indianapolis, Ind. 55,113 25.25 
TheProgressiveFarmer ,-,, ,, : 30 
Birmingham, Ala. 170,000.80 .80 
Breeders’ ; r 
coders’ Gazette 98,000.60 .60 
Hoard’s Dairyman — ; 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 65,479 40.38 
Wisconsin Agri i 
AER one 20 00 
The Farmer mr 2 =~ 
St. Paul, Minn. 140,855.60 .55 
Wallaces’ Farmer an 
Des Moines, lowa 80,000 40 40 
Kansas Farmer 
Topeka, Kan. 61,253 .30 .30 
Oklahoma FarmJournal - . 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 9000 .25  .25 
Missouri Farmer ~~ - . 
Coluinbia, Mo. 50,000 25 2 
The Prairie Farmer Ko . = 
Chicago, Ill. 105,000.50) 50 


1,188,756 $5.73 5.66 
These publications are conceded to be the au- 
tative farm papers of their individual fields 


For further information, address 
; George W. Herbert (Inc.), 
Western Re *presentative, Advertising Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Welles C. Richardson, (Inc.) 
Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| eae Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 








This fee should always accompany inquiries of a | 


purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Otbers. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 








HOG-TIGHT FENCE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to be informed in regard 
to the Iowa fence law. A and B’s farms 
join. Each has put in his share of the 
division line fence. A has no ditch on 
the land over which he has built his 
fence, and B has two ditches to cross 
with his fence. Now A turns his hogs 
in the field and compels B to keep up 
both ditches, while B has no hogs on 
his side of the fence. Can A compel B 
to keep a hog tight fence across both 
ditches? If so, I think that there is no 
justice in such a law. I believe in hav- 
ing a hog tight fence, but in this case 
it gives A the advantage over B, anil 
A can compel B to fence against his 
hogs.”’ 

The Iowa law in regard to partition 
fences requires that in case either party 
desires to make a fence hog tight, he 
shall first make his half of the fence 
so, and then it shall be the duty of the 
other party to make the other half of 
the fence hog tight. In the case of A 
and B it would seem that on account of 
the two ditches, B would in reality be 
making more than half of the fence hog 
tight. It might be a good plan for B to 
appeal to A’s sense of justice in the 
matter, and if that will not do, then B 
should make application to the _ fence 
viewers, asking them to make a fair 
assignment as just what part of the 
fence each party should keep in hog- 
tight condition. 

The Iowa law 
as follows: 

“Provided, however, that all partition 
fences may be made tight by the party 
desiring it, and, when his portion is so 
completed and securely fastened to good, 
substantial posts, set firmly in the 
ground, not more than twenty feet apart, 
the adjoining property owner shall con- 
struct his portion of the adjoining fence 
in a like manner, same to be securely 
fastened to good, substantial posts, set 
firmly in the ground, not more than 
twenty feet apart. All tight partition 
fences shall consist of not less than 
twenty-four inches of substantial woven 
wire on the bottom, with three strands 
of barbed wire, with not less than thirty- 


in this particular reads 


six barbs of two points to the rod on 
top, the top wire to be not less than 
forty-eight inches nor more than fifty- 


four inches high, or not less than eight- 
een inch substantial woven wire on the 
bottom, with four strands of barb wire 
of not less than thirty-six barbs of two 
points to the rod, the top wire to be 
not less than (forty-eight inches nor 
more than fifty-four inches high, or 
good, substantial woven wire not less 
than forty-eight inches nor more than 
fifty-four inches high.” 


FENCING TIMBER LAND. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A has rented his farm to B. The pas- 
ture is partly timber land. C owns two 
five-acre lots, one at each end of A’s 
pasture. When A rented the farm to B, 
he told him that neither he nor his rent- 
ers had ever paid rent for pasturing C’s 
land, and he did not think B would be 
asked to pay rent. B has worked the 
farm*one year. C lives in the neighbor- 
hood; knew all about the deal, and said 
nothing until recently. Now he is claim- 
ing pay for the use of the land as pas- 
ture last year, and forbids B the use of 
the land, and tells him to keep his cattle 
off. C claims that because he wants to 
hold his land as a timber preserve, he 
doesn’t have to fence it. A is willing to 
put in his half of the fence when C puts 
in his. Is B liable for use of the pas- 
ture? Does anyone have to fence the 
land at their own expense for C?”’ 

fUnder the Iowa law, one who has a 
piece of timber land which he does not 
use for pasturing or for any other pur- 
pose than timber, does not seem to be 
required to fence it. A should therefore 
fence his own pasture. 

After this, if C should use his timber 
for pasture or for any other purpose than 
for the timber, then A can compel him 
to pay one-half of the cost of the parti- 
tion fence. 


TAXES IN MINNESOTA, 


We have had letters from several Iowa 
subscribers who moved to Minnesota af- 
ter March ist, that they were assessed 
on their property in Iowa and on the 
same property in Minnesota also. In the 
latter state the assessment begins May 
lst. These readers ask whether they 
can be compelled to pay taxes in both 
states. There seems to be no way to 
avoid this except by presenting the mat- 
ter to the board of supervisors and en- 
deavoring to persuade them to grant a 
refund, 
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Manure Spreaders, 
Plows, Disc and 
Lever Harrows, 
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Branch Houses: 
Minneapolis; Fargo; Billings; 
Wichita; Sherman; Texas; 
Des Moines; Madison; Oklahoma 
City; and Kansas City, Mo. 


Main Office and Factories: 
PLANO, ILLINOIS 
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g Feed Your Hogs Sunshine! 


— i a mecessary AS Corn-Costs Nothing. 
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need more than just t. They need sunshine. They can’t get it ZB, 
‘through 8 a. solbes. aoe yo our hog house modern eep your =; B 
‘oung pigs healthy. Get more fat = bushel of corn. S 
Give fal Thogs a chance to make you big profi a 
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Is g . Gives young » 
pigssunshine without exposure, Ma 
You can’t raise winter pigs “ 

without sunshine. Chief y 
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Walnat St., Atlantic, lowa. 
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bird proof, All sizes for all kinds of buildings. structi 
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The Louden Way 


is the quick, easy, money-making ways 
The Louden Junior Hay Carrler, like all Louden Movable 
Equipments, is center hung—runs easily and smoothly; will not G 
bind on the track; never misses register. No loss of time because of kinked 
or twisted ropes. Built entirely of steel and iron—the strongest 
swivel carrier made. 
The Lifting Power of the Louden Balance Grapple / 
Fork, and the easy way it handles a heavy load, 
makes it the most serviceable in any kind of fod- 
der. Will grip half a ton at once, short or long 
growth, and hold it tight. So perfectly balanced 2 
it never fails to drop the hay where desired. ,Z 
Write for Catalog giving full information on 
Hay Tools, Stalls, Stanchions, Feed 


and Litter 














SAVE ALL THE HAY==PAY BIG PROFITS! 
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pehe of. a in sections, thas oceupying litle space when Dot in uses 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, June 22, 1914.—A car of new 
winter wheat arrived in Chicago recently 
from Oklahoma, and before long consid- 
erable new wheat will be moving to mar- 
ket. The winter wheat crop is a bumper 
one, running 115,000,000 bushels over that 
bushels 


of 1913, and 200,000,000 


nearly 
over average crops of the last five years. 
Within a short time new low prices have 
been reported for the season, with Sep- 
tember wheat selling about 10 cents low- 
er than a year ago, but June wheat sold 
at a premium of 7 cents over July, with 
large sales to millers. Exporters have 
been large buyers of new wheat, and 
supplies of old wheat in the southwest 
are so low that the mills down there are 
expected to be liberal buyers of early 
marketings. Oats have sold for future 
deliveries a few cents lower than a year 
ago, but corn is much higher than then, 
with greatly depleted supplies, and crop 
reports are an important factor in mak- 
ing prices. Spring wheat crop prospects 
continue good. Timothy seed sells at $4 
to $5.25 per 100 pounds, clover seed at 
$s to $13 per 100 pounds and flaxseed at 
$1.58 to $1.61 per bushel. Old potatoes 
have had quite a, boom, selling at 82 
cents to $1 for common to prime, while 
new potatoes go at $1.15 to $1.35 a bush- 
el. Butter wholesales at 20 to 27 cents 
a pound, with too much common butter 
offered, while extras to grocers are quot- 
ed at 28 cents for tubs and 29 cents for 
prints. The best eggs bring 18 to 18% 
cents a dozen, with extras selling at 21 
to 21% cents for fillers and 22 to 22% 
cents for cartons. A great many inferior 
egsg have been marketed during the hot 
weather, these selling at large discounts. 

Cattle receipts have been running more 
to poorly finished offerings, with much 
too large a proportion of grassy and bad- 
ly fattened consignments, and decidedly 
too few fat little yearlings, which just 
now are favorites with packers and small- 
er butchers. Very few prime heavy beef 
steers are offered now, but these are in 
limited demand, most beef eaters in the 
summer time wanting light cuts. Year- 
lings not well fattened are severely dis- 
criminated against by buyers, and thin 
older steers are bad sellers. Marketing 
of Texas grass cattle has resulted in low- 
er prices for native cows and heifers of 
similar grading, and stock cattle are sell- 
ing much under the high time a few 
weeks ago, when the better class brought 
$8.50 to $8.85. Argentine beef is arriving 
in considerable quantities, receipts for the 
year having been equivalent to about 
97,000 cattle. High-class dairy cows are 
wanted at high prices, but dairy cows of- 
fered for the beef trade are very bad sell- 
ers, as they are bad dressers, and post- 
mortem condemnations are frequent. 
Backward cows and forward springers 
sold last week at $60 to $95 each, the call 
being for cows which passed the tuber- 
culin test. Beef steers sold at $8 to $9 
for the greater part, prices advancing for 
desirable kinds, and the best class going 
at $9 to $9.35. Good beeves brought $8.60 
to $8.95, medium grade lots $8.25 to $8.55, 
and common to fair light weights $7.30 
to $8.20. Extreme prices widened out, 
with the top 5 cents higher. Yearlings 


‘of desirable quality brought $8.60 to $9.15, 


with sales all the way down to $7.75 to $8 
for the cheaper class Of yearling steers 
and heifers mixed. For straight lots of 
butchering cows and heifers, buyers paid 
$5 to $8.85, while cutters went at $4.40 to 
$4.95, canners at $3.25 to $4.35, and bulls 
at $5.245 to $7.65. Calves had a good 
sale at $5 to $8 for heavy lots and $9 to 
$10.35 for light vealers. The stocker and 
feeder trade was a small affair as com- 
pared with several weeks ago, when buy- 
ers paid $8.25 to $8.85 for the better class. 
Sales last weeek were slow at $6 to $8.15, 
prime heavy feeders bringing $7.75 to 
$7.85. Stock cows and heifers sold at 
$5.50 to $7.30. 

Hogs have reacted usually after sharp 
breaks in prices, with fewer marketed 
on declines, but much higher values 
would prevail if eastern shippers bought 
as liberally as earlier in the year. Fresh 
pork requirements use up a good share 
of the hogs, and there is a good trade in 
cured hams and bacon, but lard is selling 
slowly, with substitutes used extensively 
in European countries that formerly were 
good importers of our lard. As the sum- 
mer advances, there is an increasing per- 
centage of grassy hogs, and these are 
discriminated against severely, causing a 
widening of prices. Recent receipts of 
hogs averaged 253 pounds, while a year 
ago the averace weight was 240 pounds. 
Hogs are still good money-makers, sell- 
ing much higher than at corresponding 
periods in former years, and the short- 
age in the country’s supply is so large 
that cheap hogs look a long way off to 
most dealers. Considerable supplies of 
hogs are arriving, free of duty, from Ca- 
nadian northwestern provinces, and a 
short time ago a train of nearly a thou- 
sand hogs from Winnipeg was shipped 
here by a Chicago speculator. These 
Canadian hogs are made choice without 
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corn, being fed largely on wheat and al- 
falfa. Recent advances carried hogs to 
$7.95 to $8.42%% for coarse, heavy pack- 
ers to prime medium weight shipping 
lots. At the close of the preceding week 
top was $8.30, while a year ago hogs sold 
at $8.05 to $8.62%. Pigs sold on the late 
rise at $7.35 to $7.90. Prime light hogs 
sold around 5 cents under top figures. 

Sheep receipts have dwindled to ex- 
tremely small numbers, and most of the 
offerings are made up of ewes, every- 
thing in the live mutton line coming in 
clipped except spring lambs, which are 
arrivng in steadily increasing numbers, 
although the receipts are much too small 
for trade requirements. Packers are re- 
ceiving a good share of the southern 
spring lambs consigned direct from Louis- 
ville, but they get none on Mondays. De- 
mand for feeder stock in instatiable, but 
searcely any are likely to show up until 
range flocks begin to arrive along in Au- 
gust. Some fat sheep were bought last 
week to ship to Canada, and prime weth- 
ers brought $6.50, the highest price of the 
year. Late sales were made of spring 
lambs at $6.50 to $9.75, and & few prime 
lambs brought $10. Shorn lambs sold at 
$6 to $8.50, while ewes brought $3 to $5.40 
and bucks $3 to $4. <A year ago top for 
clipped lambs was $7.50. 

Summer dullness prevailed in the horse 
market last week, with too many offered 
for the greatly reduced demand, and sales 
were largely about $10 per head lower. 
Very few prime, heavy drafters sold as 
high as $275 to $290, and wagon and ex- 
press horses sold usually at $185 to $205, 
only a few going as high as $215 to $225. 
Numerous good chunks that weighed 
about 1,400 pounds sold for $215 to $220, 
and much the greater part of the horses 
offered sold below $200, with inferior driv- 
ers almost unsalable at $75 to $125. 

w. 





The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to June 15, 1914.) 
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Hannibal, Mo. 
Springfield, Iil. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Springfield, Mo. 
Columbia, Mo. ; 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Concordia, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. ...... 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Yankton, 8S. D. 
Valentine, Neb. 
Huron, 8S. D. 
Pere, 8. BD. 2.2 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Devil's Lake, N. D. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Williston, N. D. 
Rapid City, S. D. 
Lander, Wyo. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Seeank 
North Platte, Neb. ..... 
Denver, Colo. 
Dodge City, Kan. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








lowa Seedsmen Meet.—Iowa seedsmen, 
at a recent convention at Shenandoah, 
put themselves on record as favoring the 
abolition of dry measure. They contend- 
ed that selling by weight Tnstead of by 
the bushel, peck or quart, was fairer to 
both the buyer and the seller. Many 
talks on general crop growing, with spe- 
cial reference to seed production, were 
given. Election of officers resulted as 
follows: Henry Field, Shenandoah, pres- 
ident; E. M. Cole, Pella, vice-president; 
J. F. Sinn, Clarinda, secretary; J. ‘. 
Hamilton, Cedar Falls, treasurer; G. H. 
Cummins, Sioux City; M. Kirtzwell, Des 
Moines; J. F. Sinn and M. L. Webster, 
Independence: C. G. Owen, Council 
Bluffs, executive committee. 





The Effect of Smoke on the Health of 
Stock.—In a recent issue of an English 
farm paper an account is given of the 
effect of smoke on the health of stock. 
It is claimed that air polluted with smoke 
is harmful to cattle, horses and sheep. 
Young stock are especially harmed by 
the tainted air. The harmfulness of the 
smoke-laden air is only partly due to the 
direct influence of breathing it into the 
lungs. The rest of the influence is in- 
direct and is caused by the detrimental 
effect of the smoke on the pasture. Ex- 
periments both in England and the Uni- 
ted States have proved that a great many 
plants do not grow well in a smoky at- 
mosphere. The English observations in- 
dicate that the damage to stock is cumu- 
lative from generation to generation. 
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| OF GENERAL INTEREST 


“The Home Vegetable Garden” is a 
book that will prove of much value to 
amateur gardeners. Those who have 
been unable to find the little details ex- 
plained in general gardening treatises 
will find just what they want in this 
new book by Adolph Krumb, which is 
published by the Orange Judd Company. 
The price is $1, and it can be ordered 
through this office. 














Land Clearing Experiment.—Up in Min- 
nesota, near Grand Rapids, a reclama- 
tion board has made plans for clearing 
half of three forty-acre tracts of state 
land, which will be sold to settlers. An 
accurate record will be kept of the clear- 
ing cost and the expense of different 
methods will be compared. Stump pull- 
ers will be compared with explosives. A 
short course in land clearing was held at 
the Minnesota Agricultural College last 
fall, and it was then that they decided 
to make this experiment. 


The Ayrshire Year Book.—We have 
received a copy of the Ayrshire Year 
Book for 1914. This publication is a 
185-page book put out by the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association, and is illustrated 
by dozens of photographs of Ayrshire cat- 
tle that have made profitable records. It 
gives a complete list of cows and heif- 
ers qualified for advanced registry, and 
an article on Ayrshire cattle. Cc. Ei 
Winslow, of Brandon, Vt., is secretary- 
treasurer, and doubtless would be glad 
to send the year book to anyone inter- 
ested in this breed. 

Live Stock at the San Francisco Expo- 
sition.—‘‘Live Stock at the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition” is the title 
of a bocklet which is being distributed 
by the management. Sixty-five acres of 
the exposition grounds will be dveoted 
to live stock interests. The exhibits will 
be educational as well as competitive. 
Cash premiums will approximate $500,000 
in addition to cups, medals and trophieg. 
The preliminary classification announces 
premiums offered for different classes of 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, poul- 
try, pigeons, pet stock, carload lots of 
cattle, sheep and swine, dogs and cats. 
Those interested in making entries 
should send for the circular. The ad- 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 


dress is, 


Telephone Employment Bureau.—The 
Consolidated Telephone Company, oper- 
ating in Decatur county, Kansas, has or- 
ganized a free employment bureau in or- 
der to assist farmers in their territory 
to get help during the harvest season. 
The service is free both to farmers need- 
ing men and those looking for work. All 
that is necessary is to telephone the de- 
sire to the central operator at one of a 
dozen or more towns in that territory. 
The information is given out by tele- 
phone, personally or by letter, and the 
service is not confined to telephone sub- 
scribers. The telephone company will 
keep a close index of all applications 
from each exchange, and the service 
ought to prove valuable to farmers in 
need of harvest hands. 


Five-Acre Winter Wheat Contest.—The 
Nebraska Corn Improvers’ Association is 
again conducting a five-acre hard win- 
ter wheat contest. The $200 Miller’s Club 
trophy will be awarded for one year to 
the contestant growing the five acres of 
winter wheat scoring highest in yield 
and quality. This five acres may be a 
part of any larger field. All that is 
necessary is to measure off five acres, 
thresh, and report the yield. A repre- 
sentative one-half bushel sample must 
also be exhibited at the show. A report 
giving the yield, signed by the contest- 
ant and two disinterested witnesses, will 
accompany the sample. For further in- 
formation write to the secretary, T. A. 
Kiesselbach, University Farm, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Thinning Apples Proved Profitable.— 
The Utah Agricultural College, during 
1911 and 1912, thinned the fruit on a num- 
ber of apple trees, to determine the ex- 
act value of this important orchard prac- 
tice. It was found that the yiel@d was 
not reduced, and, what was more im- 
portant, the crop graded higher when 
thinned so that the apples were at least 
four inches apart. In 1911 there was 
61.3 per cent fancy fruit on thinned trees 
and 15.1 per cent on unthinned. In 1912 
there was 388 per cent of fancy and extra 
fancy fruit on thinned, as compared with 
22 per cent on unthinned trees. The 
culls varied from 6.4 per cent on thinned 
to 30.3 per cent on unthinned trees in 
1911, and from 13 to 21 per cent in 1912. 
When reduced to dollars and cents, it 
was found that the net returns were $30 
per acre. The cost of thinning always 
lessens the cost of sorting. Mr. Farns- 
worth, of Ohio, before the December 
meeting of the Minnesota Horticultural 
Society, stated that it was cheaper to 
thin fruit on the trees than it was to 
pick the culls in the fall. In other words, 


| it was more profitable to handle 
| fruit than poor fruit. Thinning should 
done when the little apples are be 
one inch in diameter. Do not les about 


av 
apples nearer together than four in he 
—R. S. Mackintosh, University Pern es, 
Paul, - 5 » St, 


Effect of Radium on Plant Growth 
Europe are natural waters which gic a 
radio-active emanations of ene 
strength. A Frenchman tried wieaaee 
plants watered with this kind of aan 
as compared with plants watereg re 
ordinary water. In many different te 
he experimented with corn, Wheat aus 
peas, poppies, and other plants. He ‘tear 
that in every case those plants gettin 
water charged with radio-active pry 
tions gave an increased yield of from 
30 to over 150 per cent. The radio-actiys 
emanations brought earlier maturity. - 
well as an increase in yield. Pog, a 
some of the soils in the United Stat 
are slightly radio-active, and in the 
way differences in productivity may be 
explained which have hitherto not be 
understood, 


Ossibly 


en 


Dry Farming Congress.—An €Xposition 
space of approximately 300,000 square foc 
—all within one block of ground ang 
within two blocks of the business center 
—is what the city of Wichita, Kan., of. 
fers this year in the way of facilities for 
the great International Soil Products Fy. 
position, which will be held in conjunc. 
tion with the International Dry Farming 
Congress, October 7th to 17th—R, ¥ 
Faxon, Kansas. ‘ 


Additional Field Notes 
A NEW re AUTOMO. 


The new price for Reo automobiles this 
year is $1,175, and this pays for the Reo 
complete with electric starter and all 
equipment, and all equipment means not 
only the starter, but electric lights, mo- 
hair top with full side curtains and gj 
cover, rain-vision ventilating wind shield 
speedometer, electric horn, robe and foot 
rails, extra rim, improved tire bracket 
pump, jack, and complete tire outfit, ete 
Some of the reasons why the Reo the 
Fifth has proved so satisfactory a car, 
and why they have been able, on ae- 
count of factory efficiency, to reduce the 
price this year, are given in the adver- 
tisement of the Reo Motor Car Co., of 
Lansing, Mich., on page 955, and they in- 
vite you to read this advertisement, and 
to write them for the Reo catalog. The 
illustration in the advertisement will give 
an excellent idea of the new Reo at 
$1,175, and the manufacturers will be 
giad to give you the name of their near- 
est dealer, so that vou can look the car 
over. Either a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring prompt information. 

THE IMPROVED DE LAVAL SEP. 

ARATOR. 

A cream separator which has stood for 
the highest efficiency in cream separators 
for a good many years, is the De Laval, 
the product of the De Laval Separator 
Co., of 165 Broadway, New York, and 9 
E. Madison St., Chicago. They give some 
of the reasons why it will pay you to buy 
a new De Laval separator now, i 
cial advertisement on page 959, 
want to correspond with our readers who 
are using old De Laval separators or 4 
separator of any other kind, sending them 
the very interesting De Laval catalog 
and full particulars concerning the new 
models. <A postal card will bring prompt 
information. 





Our readers who do not have sufficient 
grain room on their farm should note 
the portable grain bins advertised in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. These bins_ provide 
a quick and convenient storage for grain 
at the minimum of cost. Each of the 
manufacturers have issued interesting in- 
formation with regard to the bins they 
make, and they will be glad to tell you 
about them. ‘They are made for small 
grain and also for corn, and one beauty 
of the metal grain bin is that it is rat- 
proof and fireproof. Those interested in 
grain bins and corn cribs will find. the 
literature issued with regard to thes 
bins of no little interest. 


Souvenir Plow 
Book and Machine Catalog 
The greatest plowing matcbe 
the U. 8. has had are described 
in the plow book. The catalogue 
illustrates and describes the com- 
plete Janesville line. Write 20¥ 
for these Free books. 


JANESVILLE MACHINE CO. 
34 Center St., Janesville, Wi. 
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Perfectly Galvanized Wire — 
The American Steel and Wire Company is the ar 
to develop a perfectly galvanized wire. od 
This wire has a thicker coat, a quality more refines 
and a finish and weather resistance unequalle® 
Used in American, Ellwood, Royal and Anthony 
Fence. Write for Free Booklit. 

FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen'| Sales Manager NY 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPAS 
CHICAGO WEW YORK CLEVELAND PMTSBURG : 

The American Steele Fence Post cher 
than wood and more durable. 
Send for booklet of uses. 





——————C 


The Avery “One Man” Outfit 


+ ¢. 
The Avery “Light-Weight” Tractor and < 
Lift” Plow is the one outfit that will continuou® 








earn and save money for you. One manor = 
boy can run the entire outfit—no plowman = 
ed. Made in five different sizes, for any fs ~" 
large. medium or small. Catalog sent Ly A 
you advise how many acres you at ga 

u use. ri 
many horses and mules yo PEORIA WL 


AVERY COMPANY, 1234 lowa St.. a 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Parsons & Son, Carroll, 


Oct. 4—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
‘599 Frank Toyne, Lanesboro, Iowa, 
Oct. “J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
; HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
ont a Pp. Clark, Brayton, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Nov. 18 and 19—C. A. & Francis T. Mar- 
“tin, Wall Lake, Iowa. 


Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS. 
9 20—Henry C. Glissman, Sta- 
ey 0 Omaha, Neb. 
GUERNSEYS. 
Aug. 12—Wm. H. Piper, Villisca, Iowa. 
BELGIANS. 
oct. 7-H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
$. Dak. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
Aug. 7—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 


Oct. 1—C._ J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 
Sept. 28S—H. O. Hougland, Story City, Ia. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
§. Dak. c 
Oct. 16 Ff. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Oct. 20—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Lowa. 
Jan.12—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 
jon, lowa 
Jon. 13 \W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn , 
Jan. 14 T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
Jan. 15—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jan. 26—. FE, Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
Jan. 1s—VPeter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn, 
kh. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa, 


. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Jurgen Sehmidt, Everly, Iowa, 





FE. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

Jan. 28—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
Jan, 29—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—S. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 
lowa. 

Mar. 5—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Feb. \Vm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 

Feb. 3— C. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 

Feb. 4--\V. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa, 
Feb, 5—I*. F. McElhany, Akron, Iowa. 
Feb, '—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Iowa. 

Feb, 10—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—\V. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 
ner, Greene, Iowa. 

Feb. 1I—H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 
Feb, 11—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa, 
Feb. 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
lowa. 

Feb. 13—W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 

Mar. 4—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
Bs D. 

POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 23—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. $—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa, 
Feb. 11—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. 16, 1915—-C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Iowa, 
Feb. 27—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Jan. 26—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa, 
Feb. 9—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
aa late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Iowa, an- 
nounces his fall sale of Duroc Jerseys for 
October Ist. He reports his pig crop as 
good, and says that crop prospects in his 
locality are extra” good. 

Mr. Christopher Herbert, the genial 
Duroc Jersey breeder of Rock Rapids, Ia., 
has a good supply of spring pigs this 
year. All told, he has 140 head. About 
half the number are of early farrow, and 
among them are some good, stretchy 
pigs. Those of May farrow are as even 
and smooth as eggs of a kind. The way 
Mr. Herbert has them divided, we will 
expect some of the good boars of that 
Section to come from his herd this fall. 

We are grieved to report in this issue 
the recent death of the noted Duroc Jer- 
. boar, Colonel Gano, owned by Mr. W. 
3 Shanks, of Worthington, Minn. Not 
alone is this a great loss to Mr. Shanks, 








but it is_a severe loss to the breed in 
eneral. Mr, Shanks purchased this boar 
= Winter, paying for him one of the 


shest cash prices ever paid for a Duroc 
ar at public auction. Great things had 
en expected from this boar mated with 
Sows such as the Shanks herd is com- 
posed of. A few sows were bred to him 
or Mr. Shanks’ August 7éh sale. 


. It will perhaps be news to many of our 
Sey to learn that Mr. Ernest Calkins, 
riche ven, Iowa, has one of the most 
rh y bred herds of Duroc Jerseys within 
omy riter’s knowledge. Prince the Col- 
of _ of the great sons of old Prince 
We Freee is at the head of the herd. 
‘ ound here daughters of Volunteer, 
Sele. the Colonel, Colonel’s Prince, Fain’s 
oe t, Model Chief’s Last, Model A., and 
id io similar, Mr. Calkins has a splen- 
will ot of spring pigs, and a little later 
oce Spring and fall boars to Wal- 
Me Farmer readers. 
ani FE: H. Schmadeke, of Clarksville, 
Burr’ breeder of Chester White hogs and 
of enn inston chickens, has a good crop 
fee pigs, mumbering seventy head. 
raised a large number of fall boars, 








but is only retaining two for the trade, 
these being especially good ones. Mr. 
Schmadeke reports a_ splendid trade 
through Wallaces’ Farmer for all of his 
stock. The demand has been especially 
strong for eggs and poultry. He is of- 
fering just now 150 yearling hens at a 
price that should appeal to those in need 
of profitable poultry. Look up his adver- 
tisement. 5 


One hundred and forty Duroc Jersey 
spring pigs is the story to be told for Mr. 
Peter Jacobs, of Kanaranzi, Minn. Mr. 
Jacobs suffered a severe loss a year ago 
from cholera before he could get his herd 
vaccinated. He has profited by his past 
experience this year. The entire pig crop 
has been double treated, as was learned 
by a recent visit to the farm. Mr. Jacobs 
has two exceptionally good herd boars in 
Model Chief Again and Chief Model 24, 
both sons of Iowa state fair champions, 
They are the sires of nearly all of Mr, 
Jacobs’ spring pigs. Watch for the ad- 
vertisement. 

Jurgen Schmidt & Sons, of Everly, Ia., 
were successful in saving 140 spring pigs 
this year. These, together with their 
fifteen fall boars and gilts, will enable 
them to accommodate their old custom- 
ers and prospective new ones in the boar 
selling season, and also at the time of 
their annual brood sow sale, which will 
occur January 26th next. Their big herd 
boar, Royal Muncie, is holding his age 
well, and his get are especially good. 
Messrs. Schmidt would sell their junior 
herd boar, L.’s Model, a strictly big 
type Duroc senior yearling. He is a son 
of Model A., and his dam is a Crimson 
Wonder-Iowa Mortgage Lifter bred sow. 

H. D. Clore & Sons, Lucas, Iowa, breed- 
ers of polled and horned Hereford cattle, 
write: ‘‘We still have a splendid lot of 
bulls, and can supply either a carload or 
individuals suitable for the use of breed- 
ers,. farmers or ranchmen. Our prices 
are very consistent with quality. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has brought many inquir- 
ies, and we have made several sales to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers.’’ Note the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. Clore in this is- 
sue. They will be glad to have you write 
them, or, better still, they will be glad 
to have you come and look their herd 


over. They believe they can please those 
wanting good MHerefords at moderate 
prices. 


Mr. F. H. Dickey, of Emmetsburg, Ia., 
has without question the best bunch of 
Duroc Jersey spring pigs it has been his 
good fortune to raise in the many years 
he has been engaged in the business. Ex- 
tra length, good feet and bone are their 
chief characteristics. Two new herd 
boars have recently been added to this 
herd. One is the tried sire Crimson Won- 
der Prince, one of the best sons of Crim- 
son Wonder Again and H. A.’s Queen. 
He is a big boar, and he cost Mr. Dickey 
not less than $300. The other boar is of 
last September farrow, a son of King the 
Colonel, and out of Crimson Lady 2d, by 
Orion Success. He is a full brother to 
the De Vaul herd boar, Jumbo Colonel. 
We will have more to say about this herd 
in a later issue. 

R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville, Ia., 
have had a good trade in pure bred Angus 
cattle, their sales including a load of 
cows and heifers for the south, and bulls 
for herd headers. They still have a few 
good young bulls on hand that are thick 
fleshed, well bred, and of good Doddy 
type. Their herd, which includes a num- 
ber of imported cows, makes a fine show- 
ing at this time. Messrs. Wilkinson are 
also breeders and importers of Percheron 
and Shire horses, and have had splendid 
succéss with their young colts this spring, 
having a fine lot of unusually good ones. 
They own several good farms in a body 
near Mitchellville, which is located on 
the interurban railway from Des Moines 
to Colfax, and on the main line of the 
Rock Island railway. Write them if in- 
terested in buying, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

Mr. R. C. Veenker, of George, Iowa, 
prominent breeder of Duroc Jerseys, is 
coming along nicely with eighty spring 
pigs that are largely the get of Model 
Chief Jr., the boar he won first on in 
the junior yearling class at Sioux City 
last fall. A few are by his big A Wonder 
boar that sired the first prize senior yvear- 
ling boar at Sioux City last fall. By A 
Wonder, Mr. Veenker has a January lit- 
ter in which is one boar that weighed 
163 pounds. Crimson Lucy 2d, the $210 
gilt purchased at the 1913 De Vaul sale, 
has an exceptional litter by A Wonder. 
Of the seven pigs, but one is-a boar. He 
is strictly a herd header. The $210 gilt 
sired by Big Bone Climax, which Mr. 
Veenker purchased at the De Vaul 1914 
sale, has five pigs by Royal Model. Some 
classy boars are in this litter. ter, Mr. 
Veenker will have some good -boars to 
offer our readers. They have all been 
treated with the simultaneous method for 
prevention of cholera. 

The greater part of the seventy-five 
Duroc Jersey spring pigs raised by Mr. 
H. S. Fain, of Emmetsburg, Iowa, this 
year are by the well-known boars, Mis- 
souri Model Top Jr. and Fain’s Select. It 
was Fain’s Select that Mr. Fain sold late 
last winter for $500, to O. S. Larson, of 
Iowa. The character of the get of Fain’s 


-Select is responsible for the good price 


Mr. Fain received for fiim. Besides the 
spring pigs, Mr. Fain has seven fall boars 
and a number of January farrow. One 
of the fall boars by Missouri Model Top 
Jr. was recently sold for $100. He has 
two full brothers left, one fully as good. 
A litter each by Cherry Chief and King 
the Colonel are among the spring pigs. 
Mr. Fain has added to his herd the fall 
boar, King the Colonel 2d. We will be 
disappointed if he does not prove a suc- 
cess, <A_ three-year-old registered Hol- 
stein bull is being offered by Mr. Fain, 
or he will exchange him for a yearling. 
He is a De Kol bred bull, and a good, 
big one. 

Just keep in mind that the Wellendorfs, 
of Algona, Iowa, will have a choice line 
of stuff to offer in the way of Duroc Jer- 
seys a little later on. Their well-known 
an a young boar, Colonel Algo, 
has fulfilled every expectation in the way 
of development. He is without question 





one of the biggest and smoothest yearling 
boars of the breed. He is the sire of the 
big end of the eighty-five spring pigs 
which they are now developing. Messrs. 
Wellendorf are much pleased with the 
way Colonel Algo breeds, and have just 
reason to be. These gentlemen have pur- 
chased a new herd boar to mate with 
Colonel Algo gilts. This is Fancy Select, 
a tested sire got by Chief Select, and out 
of an Advance-Crimson Wonder bred 
sow. He is a top boar in any company, 
perhaps as good as was ever sired by 
Chief Select. Messrs, Wellendorf will 
have some boars to offer this fall, but as 
yet have not decided whether they will 
hold a public sale or sell at private 
treaty. The $400 gilt which they bought 
at the Shanks sale, by Missouri Model 
Top, has eight good pigs by High Model. 


Mr. A. C. Lanham, breeder of Short- 
horn cattle and Poland China hogs, for- 
merly of Aurelia, Iowa, but now of Shel- 
don, Iowa, recentfy experienced a rather 
exciting time in his new home. he re- 
cent cyclone which passed through Sioux 
and Obrien counties destroyed Mr. Lan- 
ham’s large barn, which was well filled 
with good horses, among them a pair of 
registered Percheron mares. The horses 
Were separated from the wreckage with- 
out serious damage to them. Mr. Lan- 
ham’s buildings were just at the east 
edge of the cyclone, so that besides the 
barn and a few outbuildings, the dam- 
age was slight, as compared: with his 
more unfortunate neighbors, whose 
houses were wrecked and one child was 
kflled. Mr. Lanham has eighty fine spring 
pigs from his new herd boar, Big Price, 
one of the real good big type boars. Mr. 
Lanham’s Short-horns are nearly all of 
choice Scotch breeding. A large number 
of the cows have fine, lusty calves by 
their sides, and the way things look now 
Mr. Lanham has a bright outlook in both 
live stock and crops. One of his Per- 
cheron mares has delivered him a fine 
filly colt. 


SOMETHING NEW 
WATERERS. 
A portable hog waterer is the newest 
thing which the Bain Bros. Mfg. Co., of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, are advertising. This 
waterer has been on the market for a 
number of years, but has not been pre- 
viously advertised in this territory. It 
can be easily transferred from one part 
of the farm to another. The Bain Bros. 
advertisement on page 960 illustrates this 
fountain, and gives partial information 
with regard thereto, and they will be 
glad to tell you about it. Either a postal 
card or letter request will bring prompt 
information. 


SUNSHINE WINDOWS FOR HOG 
HOUSES. 

A firm that makes a specialty of sup- 
plying windows for hog houses, so as to 
give the greatest amount of sunshine 
possible, is Shrauger & Johnson, 415 Wal- 
nut St., Atlantic, Iowa. Their New Idea, 
Chief Sunshine windows, throw sunlight 
on the floor of the pens, where it is need- 
ed. It gives young pigs winter sunshine 
without exposure, and it is a big aid in 
keeping the pens dry and sanitary. An 
excellent idea of Sunshine windows can 
be gained by referring to the illustration 
in the advertisement, and Shrauger & 
Johnson will be glad to send you full 
particulars. They are likewise makers of 
Chief cupolas for barn ventilation, about 
which they will also be glad to tell you. 
These ventilators are made in all sizes, 
for all kinds of buildings, and are sold 
at a very reasonable price. A circular 
giving full particulars concerning Chief 
Sunshine windows and cupolas or venti- 
lators, can be had on request. Note the 
Shrauger & Johnson advertisement in 
this issue, and when writing them kindly 
mention this paper. 


A NEW VELIE AUTOMOBILE, 


A new Velie automobile is illustrated 
on page 953, and it has license to interest 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. This new 
Velie has 116-inch wheel base, Gray & 
Davis electric starting and lighting sys- 
tem, Bosch magneto, With dual ignition, 
Stromberg carburetor, Stewart-Warner 
speedometer, rain Vision wind shield, ex- 
tra wide doors, 34x4-inch tires, with ex- 
tra tire carried at the rear, Velie special 
dry plate clutch and Velie special type 
steering gear. It has more room in the 
front seat, making a more comfortable 
position for the operator of the car. It 
is a roomy and comfortable car all around 
and one which the Velie Motor Vehicle 
Co. believe will interest a great many 
farm folks throughout the country. They 
would like to have you see the car at 
the dealer’s, and they will be pleased to 
send you literature with regard thereto. 
A postal card or letter request to the 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co., 1010 Velie Place, 
Moline, Ill., will bring their catalog and 
the name of their nearest dealer, where 
you can see the car itself. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 


An announcement of interest to the 
young men and young women on the 
farm who expect to attend college this 
year, will be found in that of Drake Uni- 
versity, on page 957. The thirty-third 
year of Drake University begins Septem- 
ber 21, 1914. he courses of study at 
Drake are Liberal Arts, Bible, Law, Mu- 
sic, Education. The College of Liberal 
Arts offers a four year course with arts, 

hilosophy and science degrees. The Col- 
ege of Law, through its location in Des 
Moines, has many adyantages, as the stu- 
dents have daily oportunity for observa- 
tion of court rule and procedure not only 
in the city courts, but in, the district 
court and in the supreme court of lowa 
and the United States federal court. All 
of these bodies are in session at some 
time during the school year. The College 
of Music is said to be the largest college 
of music in the Missouri valley, and it 
has an especially good faculty. The very 
best class of musicians also make con- 
cert tours through Des Moines, and this 
gives many advantages. The College of 
Education comprises a four vear course 
in training for the life of a teacher. Two 
year courses are also provided for grade, 
primary and kindergarten work, and for 
music and art supervisors. It gives thor- 
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oughly efficient training for teaching. A 
complete catalog of Drake University can 
be had by addressing President Hill M 
Bell, Des Moines, Iowa. The catalog il- 
lustrates the excellent buildings of Drake 
University, and gives full particulars with 
reference to the courses provided. 


“HOW TO BUILD CORN CRIBS.” 

Under the above title, an interesting 
booklet on corn cribs and how to build 
them has been issued by John Deere, 
Moline, Ill., and it can be had by writing 
a postal card or letter request to John 
Deere, Moline, Ill., asking for Package 
No. A-28 This booklet shows how to 
build the crib so as to give the greatest 
economy, how to install an elevator so 
that you can make quick work of unload- 
ing either small grain or torn. Their crib 
plans show you how to build either for 
the putting in of inside cup elevator or 
for the use of a portable elevator. They 
make both styles of elevators, and they 
tell particularly about the John Deere 
inside cup elevator in a special adver- 
tisement on page 946. For cribs already 
built, they recommend the John Deere 
sagless elevator, the John Peere cypress 
wood elevator, or the John Deere tubular 
elevator, the iatter being for small grain 
only, the other two for corn and small 
grain. The booklet above.mentioned will 
be of interest to our readers, and either 
a postal card or letter request will bring 
it by return mail. 


PUTTING IN TILE DITCHES BY MA- 
CHIN 


ERY. 


A machine that is guaranteed to ex- 
cavate at least three lineal feet per min- 
ute in a trench three feet deep, is the 
traction ditcher made by the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., of 195 H St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., illustf&ted in a_ special 
advertisement on page 954. This traction 
ditcher can be used not only for digging 
tile ditches, but likewise when equipped 
with a friction clutch, it can be used for 
cutting wood, grinding feed, shredding 
and shelling, filling the silo, in short for 
practically all purposes for which power 
on the farm is required. The manufac- 
turers point out that they have a P. & 
H. traction digger for every kind of soil, 
and they have issued some very interest- 
ing literature with regard thereto. They 
can use kerosene as well as motor spirits 
and gasoline for fuel, and they point out 
that their P. & H. traction digger does 
the work at the minimum of cost. The 
literature they have issued describing the 
ditcher in detail and giving full particul- 
lars, will be interesting to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers. Their catalog can be 
had on request, and they will appreciate 
it if you will look up their advertisement 
on page 954, and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing them, 





ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Fifteen growthy young bulls of good, thick doddy 
type, most of them sired by an imported sire and 
some out of imported dams. They will please the 
most critical buyers, and our prices are most reason- 
able. Will sell heifers also, some bred. Those inter- 
ested in buying will do well to visit us. Farm near 
town, on Rock Island and Interurban railroads, 17 


miles east of Des Moines. 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchelivilie, lowa 


Three Polled Durham Bulls 


for sale. One twenty months old, the other twonine 
and ten months. Color red, and good individuals 
Sired by Royal Lancaster 347424. 
K. M. COMPTON, 








Dexter, lowa 





POLAN D-CHINAS. 





wees 


Farver’s Big Type 
Poland-Chinas 


All sold out of fall boars. Have 100 spring pigs 
coming along fine—best we ever had. Our latch 
string is always out for the boys interested in bigger 
and better Polana-Chinas, 


E. E. FARVER, 


Bi, Smooth Poland-Chinas 


Just now we are offering some good fall boars 
weighing up to 300 Ibs., a limited number of very 
choice sows bred for August and September farrow, 
and some early spring boars that are herd boar pros- 
pects. Sires: Smooth Wonder 2d, Chief 
Price Jr... Mouw’s Jr. and Long Wonder. 
Nothing of an inferior nature shipped ai any price 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 


40 Head Fall Boars and Gilts sired by 
Pawnee’s Sensation; dams by Major Jumbo, 
Crow’s Special, Tecumseh Look and Expansion Dude. 
All healthy and thrifty. Prices reasonable. 

7. Fairfield, Lowa 


Ocheyedan, lowa 








. . s, 


CHOLERA IMMUNE POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred sows and gilts for sale. They are bred for 
spring farrowing to Master's Likeness, Big Victor 2d 
and Big Monarch. For prices and full particulara 
address HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth 
County, Iowa. 


OAK GLEN POLAND-CHINAS 


Two heavy boned spring yearling boars for sale. 
Also one September boar. = type breeding with 
individuality tO match. Prices reasonable. Write 
or come and see them. 
W. S. AUSTIN, 


Poland-China Fall Boars 


A few fall boars, strictly big type, out of 700 lb. 
sows and sired by B. Expansion 180285, weighing up 
to 265 in breeding form; 108 spring pigs doing fine. 
Come or write your wants. W. A. Bissonnett, 
R. 1, Charles City, lowa. 








Dumont, Iowa 








CHESTER WHITES. 
I. €. and Chester White boars and gilts; Bre? 
« sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, noakin. 
Prolific, large kind. Fred Buebush, Sciota, I! 








Gilts bred for summer and 
O. 1. Cc. Boars fall farrow. Priced right 
Cc. E. BEATYX, 


Astoria, illinois 


G68 (24) 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


June 26, 1934 








SHOKT-HORNS. 
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Scotch Short-horns 


Bulls and Heifers 


I am now offering several exceptionally good year- 





ling Scotch bulls—good enough for any herd. Alsoa 
choice lot of Scotch heifers ready to breed. Prices 
reasonable. If looking for something good I can 


Address 
R. O. MILLER, 
Lucas County. 


Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa 


Breeders of High Class 


Short-horn Cattle 


STOCK FOR SALE 


of choice Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. Ad 


8 Scotch 
Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
from 9 to 21 months old. 
Weights from 700 to 1400 Ibs 
each. Good ones. Come and 


please you. 


Lucas, Iowa 





see us or write. 
3. A. BENSON 
South 


Avenue 
lowa 


Fifth 
2 








| ELLEV ERNON DAIRY Short- horns - 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
tide, Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
jbs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotfe B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 lbs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your wants. No cheap stock to 
offer. Residence In town H. L. COBB & 
SON, ade pendence, | fowa. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Ten solid red Short-born bulls from 10 to 20 mos. 
old. All Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between | Rudd and Rockford. 





Three Yearling Short-horn Bulls 


Price #75 to #100 each. e 





for sale, 11 to 17 months. 


will sell you — bull for the money than can yin 
had elsewhe 
GEO. Hn. BORST, Hampton, iowa 


INVERNESS SCOTCH SHORT-HORKS 


Herd headed by Monarque Sultan 359174. one of the 
best and most prepotent of Sultan bulls. Some very 
choice bull calves, by him, for sale. Inspection in- 
vited. 

«,. E. TILTON. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky; sired by 
Challenger 337833, dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
ting 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roans, 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. @. BAY, Aledo. tii, 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds, Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


Maquoketa, lowa 








Roan Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Gay Morning 289563, a 2100 |b. bull of excellent 
quality and a grand good sire; sire, Imp. Gay Lo- 
thario: dam, Morning View Dorothy 2d by Revelry. 
Price $2.50. Address 
JAMES © ‘RABB, 





Iowa 


3 Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. [ich 
breeding, good individuals. Several younger bulls 
also for sale. Write or come to see these bulls. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


now offers some very choice rt-horn 

3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. A Scotch and 

Come and see them. 
Cascade, Iowa 


Bronson 














Just 
bulls 
Scotch topped breeding. 
JOs. H. DENNER, 


SHORT-HORNS 


A few good blocky yearling Short-horn bulls for 
— Scotch and Scotch topped. Sire, Reyal 
»pwnof Main Valley. Color, reds and roans, 
= L. MASON, Early, Sac County, Iowa 









GU ERNSEWS 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernse 


bulls [ now offer would 


be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1 


W.W. MARSH, | WATERLOO, IOWA 














-_-s E FARM GUERNSEYS are noted 

for their Goop sIzZE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonabie 
prices; alsoa few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 





AYRSHIRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers. all ages; also bul! and 
heifer calves. E. R. McCONNELL, Wellington, O. 
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HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


Importations arrived Sept. 6th. Oct. 8th, Nov. 24th, Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d. Feb. 10th. 
ation of Belgian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 
cheron and Belgian stallions specially selected to head berds of full blood mares. 
We can show ~~ more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 
. §., as well as some very choice Shires 
If 60, we can supply you whether you want one or tw enty. 


will weigh 100 tons. 
stallions than any other two firms in the f 
a few stallions for sale purposes? 


March import- 
25 extra well bred Per- 
100 stallions that 


Herd headers— 


Can you handle 
‘(Send 15 cents 


in stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards, or 10 cents for 
the most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


GREELEY, IOWA 


THOS. R. HOLBERT. Mgr. of Northw est Dept. - and | Baras, Sioux Falls. S. D. 


One hunc 





Twenty 
colts; bays 
eral weighing 2200 Ibs. 


Why 
any, when you can buy 


number 


bred 


R. F. 


of mares covered, 


lowa City and take the Interurban to Lefebure Crossing. 
Phone to Fairfax for auto to meet you at crossing. 


| H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


| Our capital unlimited. 
| Rapids or 
j hour. 


stallions to offer, 
roans, sorrels and chestnuts. 
Guaranteed 60° 
a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 

buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this year, if 
a tried breeder for the same money?’ 
is what you get paid for. 

Imported and home-bred mares for sale, in foal or with colts by side andZre- 
iw — you to see them, 





| Lefebures’ Belgians 


Large Collection of Stallions and Mares All Seasons 


red pure bred mares and colts in eleven different pastures. 


to Cedar 
Car every 


Buyers never disappointed here. Come 


Fairfax, lowa 





three years old and over; all were imported as 
Nothing weighing less than a ton. sev- 
foal getters. Most of them have served 


COLTS, not the 


Independence. Iowa 





- FRE NCH, 





P ar "t from 240 Ib. imported sire 
my 2, 
Witha 
substantial 
offered at farmers’ prices. 


FRED CHANDLER, 


WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES 


Ideal ponies for children and 
ladies. Ages 1 to8 yrs.; heights 
46 to 52 inches. Single ponies, 
pairs or carload lots. Special 
prices for 30 days on high class 
brood mares in foal—imported 
and registered. Write for partl- 
culars and catalog C. 


0. E. BROWN 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 





Fast trains al) directions 





Dunhams Percherons 


are the best of the 
Any intending buyer who wants a first class 
stallion or mare at a living price and backed by a re- 





today, as for the past 50 years. 


breed. 


sponsible firm will serve his own best interests by 
seeing our unequalled lot of fresh first quality 
Percherons which made an unequalled record in the 
best shows this fall. Catalogue on application. 
DUNHAMS, 
DuPage County, Wayne. 


128 JACKS FOR SALE 


4 There is soon going to be the 
j largest jack and mule trade the 
' world has ever seen. I have the 
; largest number of good, first class 
*1 mule jacks you can find in the 
United States. The Cedar Rapids 
Jack Emporium is the jack me- 
tropolis of the world. Write for 
catalog, with special description, 
telling me just what you want. 
W.L. DeCLow, Cedar Rapids, la. 


German Goach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
im the country. Best disposition, best action 
and conformation. best bone and quality. We can 
sel] you a proven breeder, either imported or native 












bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 
HELD BROS. 
Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 








PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for h! lass imported and home bred 


- h ‘ 
PERCHERON. SHIRE AND BELGIAN 
Stalli sand Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares include 
some of the best that bh ave been brought to America 

some prize winners, good big ones— the best 
lever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and § from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, 


~ Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Attractive and three-year-old stal- 





and all ¢ 


Iowa 





prices on two 


lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 Ibs.. two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 


Marcus, Che rokee Co.. lowa. 


For Sale 


Registered F Percheron Stallion tng Eo 


Three years old. EMME! ELDR IDGE, Sac City, la. 


STALLIONS and MARE ced 


A large lot of imported 
stallions and mares for sale. 








and home bred draft 
FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 


ae part from 2200 lb. imported sire 
3 and 4-year-old regi-tered Percheron stallions would prove valuable breeders for you. 
1] their weight and bone they are dressy and straight sound. 
and most attractive Percheron breeding material in the world. 


R. 7, 


and imported dams, 


ato 


ej 
Chariton, lowa 


This is some of the most 
“arm raised and 











AUCTIONEERS. 
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Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property. and students furnished set of 
text books free. written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres.. 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor fn 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 























J. L. McILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 


AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful experieace in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. ,Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 











G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


. . 
Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 
Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 








breeder of 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER #29, Preccer of 


and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satisfying cus- 
tomers. JOKE SHAVER, Kalona, lowa. 





HAMPSHIRES ) 
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_SUMMITT FARM HAMPSHIRES 


Bred sows and gilts all sold. 
We wish to thank our cus- 
tomers and friends for past 
patronage. Ourcrop of new 
pigs are coming now for sea- 
son of 1914-15. “A few fall 
boars now ready for sale. 

MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lowa 


ma 
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Grade Up 


é Buy aThoroughbred 

Jersey Bull & 
You can buy cows of 
high es alueor 
you may develop them. The bull e 
most important factor in p Ban oh bony 


A thoroughbred Jersey bull pays big returns on h 
cost every year. Let ussend you eomedersey tacts 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


s 324 West 23d Street, New York City a 


















Please mention this paper when writing. 











Hampshire Boars, Sows 


and Spring Pigs 


100 head good heavy boned. all ages. Can send 
photo of them. Nine October boars. $20 to $25 each. 
ED. DOOLEY, Selma. lowa 





MISCELLANEOTS. 


ees 
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STOCK FOR SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering the fullowing 
surplus stock for sale: 1 two-year-old Poland-China 
boar, 1 yearling Berkshire boar. 1 Short-horn bull 
calf, 2 Oxford and 1 Hampshire yearling ram, 1 three- 
year-old ges —. 1 driving gelding coming 
four years old. 


Add 
DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
lowa State College, 

















ABERDEEN. ANGUS. 


PRD LOI DI eee 


(0 YEARLING 
Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


TO OFFER 
Blackbirds, Blackcaps and Ericas 


Nine are by Actor Prince, he by 1) 


tae 


PNA, 


© champion 





sire, Imp. Prince Felix of Ballindalloch. 0 
Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch. Straight, <°, oy 
bulls, heavy boned and possessing breed chanane 
A number are qualified to head pure bred he rds ~~ 
0 


particuiars address 


0. R. STEVENSON, Cherokee Co., QUIMBY, low, 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit. ‘ 
Blackbirds— Ericas—Queen ee na 
and other tribes. Also a few females for 8a) 
*rices reasonable 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, cM, 


ANGUS COWS AND BULIs 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood Hines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers ot 
note. Most of them by the show bull M« rning Star 
2d. best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 

Call or write. a 


P. J. LEAKY, Wiliamsburg, lowa 


Angus Herd Bull for Sale 


Proud Elect 131061, an exceptionally good 
ual and a splendid breeder. P rices reasonable 


ROY ULLMAN, Paullina, lowa 


HOLSTEINS. 
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Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm he rd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 24 62147; junior 
sire Dutch! land Jeengerveid Cotantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Woung bulls& reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Pure-bred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bidg,, BRATTLEBORO, VT, 


BULLS 


Red Polled Gattle 


Young bulls for sale of breeding ages, also a num- 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, la. 


Red Polled Cattle 


of high order for sale: 6 yearling bulls; 7 yearling 
heifers, bred and open; 20 Sept. calves, show proe- 
pects; also young cows well forward in calf. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, KHiron, Sac Co., Ia. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 











sired by HKorndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 
A. KR. O. dams and good 


individuals. 
McKAY BROS., 8uckingham, lowa 











HEREFORDS. 
MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 


(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Batly, Marshalitown, Ia. 


Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a Few D. S. Polled Herefords 
Twenty big, well grown bulis. ready for service 
Priced to sell quick. Come and see them. 
H. D. CLOKE & SONS, Lucas. lowa 











POLLED DURHAMS. 


~~ OO’ 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 





Laurens, lowa 





TAMWORTHS. 


TAMWORTH HERD BOAR FOR SALE 


lows 


Greenwood Amber, grand champion boar at 
last year, 3d at Minnesota, 2d at Wisconsin and 
igan, and sire of prize winning show stutt. 
now 800 lbs. ms too many of his descendants (0 
keep him. . B. MACKOY, Farragut, lows _ 








MULE FOOT HOGS. Ri? 


~”MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our early pigs are ready to ship now. The March 
and April pigs will go in a few weeks. Buy — 
now and save in two ways: they cost less as pigs, #2 
express charges are lower. > 
FARGO & MYERS. Redfield. 8. aid 





Tag your —best and cheapest 
identification for Hogs Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tac. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co., 55 W. Mineis Street, Chicago 





Please mention this paper when waiting 














